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INTRODUCTION. 


This  interpretation  is  based  on  a  visit  made  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  year  1920.  In  this  visit  I  had  the  advantage  of  trying 
to  understand  material  conditions  and  of  conferences  with  the  great 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Dominion.  Every  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  studying  the  conditions  of  the  higher  education 
and  of  its  fundamental  forms  and  forces  in  the  life  of  the  South 
Lands. 

Whatever  of  merit  the  following  pages  contain  springs  from  the 
offerings  made  to  me  by  the  professors  of  the  universities,  by  the 
governors  general  by  the  premiers,  by  the  legislators,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  high  judicial  courts,  and  by  other  leading  citizens.  To 
each  member  of  this  noble  and  diverse  company  I  am  profoundly 
grateful. 

Charles  F.  Thwing. 

Wesferm  Reserve  University, 
2  January,  1922. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 


1.    LIEUTENANT  COOk's  DISCOVERIES. 

In  1768  an  Eng:li?>hman,  Lieutenant  Cook,  was  sent  out  by  King  Oeorge  III 
with  a  body  of  scientists  to  Tahiti  to  make  astronomical  observations.  CooK 
was  also  asked  to  be  on  the  alert  for  signs  in  the  southern  continent  of  romance 
and  of  legendary  tale.  When  he  was  able  to  leave  Tahiti  he  set  sail  for  New 
Zealand,  the  discovery  of  Tusman,  and  was  almost  ready  to  direct  hia  course  to 
Tasmania,  or  Van  Dieman's  Land,  when  a  storm  drove  his  ship  to  the  north- 
ward. On  the  morning  of  April  19.  1770,  for  the  first  recorded  time,  was  the 
temperate  southern  shore  of  Au.<»tralia  sighted  at  the  "  Ninety-mile  Beach  of 
Eastern  Gippsland."  Abandoning  his  plan  to  go  to  Tasmania,  Cook  sailed  np  the 
eastern  shore  of  Australia,  seeking  a  place  to  land.  By  reason  of  unfavorable 
winds  and  .«teas  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  day  of  April  that  his 
ship  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Botany  Bay.  Here  a  week  was  spent  in  an 
endeavor  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  natives  and  in  exploration.  But  the 
native-s  were  not  friendly.  The  land,  however,  he  found  to  be  rich  and  fertile, 
with  growng  grass,  and  the  soil  of  "  deep-black  mould,"  bringing  to  his  vision  a 
future  golden  with  ripening  grain  fields. 

Leaving  Botany  Bay  on  the  6th  of  May.  Cook  sailed  up  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, taking  careful  survey  of  the  outline  and  making  charts  of  such  accuracy 
that  they  were  the  marvel,  as  well  as  the  guide,  of  many  seafaring  men  for  the 
succeeding  years.  Finally  Lieutenant  Cook  found  himself  at  Cape  York,  where 
he  took  p()S.session  of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Australia  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  England,  giving  it  the  name  of  New  South  Wales. 

Among  the  scientists  who  accompanied  Cook  was  Joseph  Banks,  a  botanist. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  explorations  of  Cook,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
notes  in  his  diary  were  referred  to  afterwards,  in  the  subsequent  descriptions 
of  the  voyage,  quite  as  much  as  were  the  accounts  by  Cook.  The  examination 
of  the  plants  and  herbs,  which  grew  in  great  variety,  and  of  soil,  by  Banks  and 
by  another  botanist  by  the  name  of  Hollander,  moved  Cook  to  give  the  name  of 
Botany  Bay  to  the  body  of  water  in  which  he  first  anchored.  In  later  years 
It  was  through  the  effort  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  a  settlement  in  New  South 
Wales  was  made,  and  after  the  colony  was  founded  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
help.  Plants  he  sent  and  sheep  from  the  "King's  own  flock."  He  also  was 
interested  in  additional  explorations  both  on  sea  and  land. 

In  his  two  sub.sequent  voya.gea  Lieutenant  Cook  did  not  touch  again  on  the 
Australian  shore,  being  unaware  of  the  greatness  of  the  country,  and  still  eager 
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lo  find  tbe  laud  to  the  .'outh.  lu  the  lufantiuie  England  and  lier  Aiufrican  colo- 
nists came  to  war,  and  by  reason  of  these  hostiliti*^  the  stream  of  convicts  who, 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  year,  had  been  sent  to  labor  for  the  English  settlers  in 
America  was  stopptnl.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  tin-  Revolution  the  prisons  of 
Eujrlaiid  were  full  to  overllowiug,  and  the  former  outlet  being  forever  obstructed 
the  question  emerged  of  the  expediency  of  sending  them  to  the  new  country 
which  Cook  luid  discovered.  But  the  distance  was  great,  and  the  land  unpro- 
tected from  any  enemy  ships  that  might  find  their  way  to  its  shore.  France, 
with  wliKin  Knglantl  had  been  at  war  in  America,  and  whose  ships  already  sailed 
in  the  waters  about  Australia,  seemed  especially  threatening.  Plence  the 
English  Government  long  delayed  the  decision.  At  last,  by  reason  of  the  urgent 
need,  Lord  Sydney,  the  h<»me  minister,  gave  orders  for  a  fleet  to  be  prepared 
to  transport  750  convicts  to  the  new  land.  Thus  about  16  years  after  Cook 
had  touched  its  shores  was  Australia  again  to  be  visited  and  to  be  settled  by  a 
colony  somewhat  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world,  consisting  of  1,0<_MJ  .souls, 
three-fourth-s  of  whom  were  under  conviction  as  lawbreakers.  The  rest  of  the 
comi>any  was  comprised  of  oUicers,  the  marine  guard,  and  the  wives  and 
children  <»f  a  few  of  the  marines.  To  convey  this  body  of  people  on  an  eight 
months'  voyage  over  almost  unknown  seas  to  a  practically  unknown  land  was 
a  tremendous  piece  of  business.  To  choose  the  proper  man  to  command  the 
e.\i»»'(liiion  and  alterwarils  to  make  a  fitting  government  of  the  colony  required 
b|>ecial  moral  care  and  intellectual  discernment.  But  by  the  appointment  of 
Capt.  Arthur  Thillip,  who  had  fought  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  and  later  in 
the  war  against  France,  did  Lord  Sydney  give  evidence  both  of  wistlom  and 
visi<»n. 

Alter  an  eight-nmnths'  preparation,  carefully  supervised  to  the  smallest  detail 
by  (.'ai»tain  I'hillii)  himself,  the  little  party  set  sail,  and  on  .Tanuary  IS,  17S8, 
reached  the  sliores  of  Botany  Bay.  I'.ut  the  health  conditions  were  considereil  by 
Philiiii  unfavorable,  by  reason  of  the  swamps  by  which  the  bay  was  surroumled. 
He  himself,  therefore,  pushed  on  farther  north.  The  result  of  his  expU»rations 
was  I  be  removal  of  the  band  of  convicts  from  Botany  Bay,  where  he  had  in 
the  meauiime  left  ilieni,  to  I'ort  .lacksou  on  Sydney  Cove.  Here,  on  the  Tth  of 
February,  17S8,  was  the  first  British  colony  in  the  South  Sea.s  formally  founded. 

The  vlshms  <if  the  higher  e<lucation,  however,  in  Australia  were  not  seen  until 
about  two-thirds  of  a  century,  after  the  first  .settlement,  had  elai>sed.  The 
year  17SS  l.s  taUi-u  as  the  natal  year  of  Australian  life.  The  act  establishing 
the  UniverHlty  of  Sydney  was  passed  In  1850.  The  first  college  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  was  founded  less  than  a  .sc<»re  of  years  after  the  first  settlers 
lauded  in  New  Kuglau<l.  The  conqiaratlve  dlfl't-rencs'  In  time  between  the  l)e- 
giiining  of  the  colimy  and  the  beginning  of  tlit;  university  is  si;;nilicant  of 
many  dlfferonceM  belwn-n  the  .American  world  ami  the  world  of  the  atiptKh's. 
For  the  caUHC  of  the  lack  of  interest  In  ediication  found  in  tlie  first  colonists  of 
Austialla,  bowevei*.  one  need  iu»i  gn  far  to  neek.  nije  obvious  reason  lies  In 
the  social  class  of  the  H«;ltlers.  Some  of  them  wer»',  atid  would  be  called  to-<lay. 
crluduals.  <  >r  courHc,  otlierM  would  not  be  tut  named.  Tin-  i-rltiii>s  for  widch 
they  were  Hentenced  for  deportation  wouhl  to-day— and  perhaps  ihlelly — be 
UlMUdsHtHl  nnpiinlNhed,  or  be  punlsluMl  uilli  a  fine  or  brief  lm|>risonment.  Steal- 
ing a  slieep,  or  t<|K-aklng  with  disre.HiH'ct  to  a  Judge,  KKJ  years  ago  might  have 
resulted  In  a  voyage  to  "  lUitany  May."  Hut  not  all  convlctK,  of  courne.  were  of 
this  neutral  clmracti'r.  .^ome  were.  Indeed,  criminals.  But  to  whichever  class 
of  oiTf-nders  they  iK-lonL'cil  llu-y  were  drawn  for  the  most  part  fioni  a  grade  of 
8(K'iety  whoHe  IntereMts  lay  in  fields  other  than  educational. 
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2.    ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  the  long  delay  is  found  in  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  colony.  Misfortunes  of  all  sorts  abounded,  and  the  struirj-'le  for 
mere  existence  became  dominant.  The  quartette  of  years  from  178S  to  1792 
was  fraught  with  incredible  s»uffering  and  hardship. 

The  sheep  died.  The  cattle  strayed  and  were  lost.  The  convicts  were  lazy. 
The  ofTicers  of  the  guard  quarreled  among  themselves.  Major  Ross,  Phillip's 
second  in  conmiand,  declared  the  colony  would  not  be  self-supporting  for  a 
hundred  years.  "'  It  will  be  cheaper  to  feed  the  convicts  on  turtle  and  venison 
at  the  London  Tavern  than  be  at  the  expense  of  sending  them  here."  When  the 
Sinus  was  sent  to  the  Cape  for  flour  she  could  only  bring  back  four  months' 
supply.  All  public  works  had  to  be  stopped,  and  the  food  allowance  made  as 
small  as  possible.  Phillip's  private  store  of  flour  went  into  the  common  stock ; 
the  governor  refused  to  fare  one  whit  better  than  the  convicts.  He  dispatched 
a  couple  of  hundred  people  to  Norfolk  Island  to  relieve  the  distress  in  Sydney ; 
scarcely  were  they  landed  when  the  Sirius  went  ashore,  and  a  quantity  of 
stores  was  totally  lost.  :Meanwhile  two  ships  had  been  sent  from  England  with 
help,  but  the  one  that  carried  most  provisions  was  wrecked  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  while  the  other  (which  had  some  stores  aboard)  had  also  200 
convicts;  and  within  the  month  another  1,000  convicts  were  put  ashore,  with 
news  of  yet  1.0(K)  more  to  come. 

Phillip"  was  at  his  wit's  end.  He  had  found  fair  agi'icultural  land  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor,  where  Parramalta  now  stands,  and  had  marked  out  a  town- 
ship there,  to  be  called  Rosehill.  But  the  first  fleet  was  quite  lacking  in  farm- 
ers. His  own  butler  was  found  to  know  a  little  about  farming,  and  was  given 
charge  of  100  convicts  to  do  the  best  he  could.  Letter  after  letter  went  to  Eng- 
land asking  for  free  settlers,  or  for  men  who  could  give  instruction  in  farming 
and  carpentering  and  tool-making;  but  free  settlers  were  few  and  far  between 
and  out  of  five  "  experts  "  who  arrived  in  1790  only  one  was  in  any  way  quali- 
fied for  the  work.  The  natives,  too,  were  hostile.  Phillip  did  his  best  to  treat 
them  kindly,  but  few  df  the  settlers  followed  his  example ;  stragglers  from  the 
township  were  killed  by  way  of  revenge,  and  the  bush  was  set  on  Are  whenever 
the  white  men  turned  their  stock  into  it  for  pasturage.  As  for  the  convicts,  the 
workers  with  whom  this  new  colony  was  to  be  built  up,  their  condition  was 
most  pitiable.  Phillip's  own  contingent  had  been  brought  out  in  good  health, 
owing  to  his  personal  care;  but  the  second  fleet  lost  270  out  of  its  1,000  passen- 
gers on  the  voyage,  and  landed  nearly  500  sick.  The  third  fleet  did  better,  but, 
even  so,  landed  nearly  a  third  of  its  convicts  too  ill  to  work.^ 

The  four  hard  years  finally  passed,  and  with  the  coming  of  1792  dawned  a 
brighter  day.  The  threat  of  famine  was  over.  In  the  settlements,  now  three 
in  number,  the  population  included  some  6,000  people,  with  170  farmers  dis- 
tributed among  them.  New  discoveries  of  rich  land  increased  the  opportunity 
for  agriculture, 

3.    LATER   DEA'ELOPMENTS. 

From  Phillip's  time,  thi-oughout  the  nineteenth  century.  Australian  history 
is  a  story  of  developments,  pastoral,  agricultural,  industrial,  marine,  and 
mining.  The  most  conspicuous  point,  although  not  perhaps  the  most  important, 
is  the  mming  industry,  which  came  to  its  fullness,  in  18.51,  in  the  discovery 
of  gold.  This  discovery  and  the  subsequent  working  of  the  mines  served  to 
put  Australia  into  relationship  with  all  the  world.  It  also  served,  for  the 
time  being,  to  revolutionize  the  ordinary  life  of  Australia,  agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  industrial. 

The  most  important  political  action  in  the  period  was  the  formation,  after 
prolonged  debate  both  in  Australia  and  in  London,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  The  final  and  formal  institution  of  the  General  Government  occurred 
on  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth  century.     The  rights,  the  duties,  the  jwwers. 


1  History  of  Australia,  by  Arthur  W.  Jose,  Ch.  II.,  pp.  22-23. 
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ami  relationships  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Uie  separate  States  are  well  indi- 
cated by  au  outstanding  historian: 

In  Australia  the  Stiites  are  much  more  independent  (th;in  in  Canada  or  South 
Africa)  ;  it  is  tiiey  who,  by  sanctioning  the  Constitution  Bill,  have  given  the 
Fetleral  rarlianient  power  to  make  laws  on  certain  sulijt-cts.  ...  In  all  matters 
not  specially  handed  over  by  the  Constitution  the  Stittes  are  still  independt'iit ; 
and  acts  dealing  with  these  matters,  if  the  Federal  I'arliament  happens  to  pass 
them,  are  of  no  effect.  The  States,  therefore,  retain  their  old  constitutions, 
legislatures,  ministries,  law  courts,  and  most  of  their  administrative  dejiart- 
ments  ;  they  manage,  each  for  itself,  their  railways,  lands,  education,  jtolice,  and 
nearly  all  matters  which  concern  only  single  States;  they  can  levy  direct  taxes 
(i.  e.,  income  tax,  land  tax,  stamp  duties,  etc.)  on  their  citizens;  and  their 
boundaries  can  not  be  altered  without  their  own  consent.  The  chief  matters 
now  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  with  which  the  States  have  no  more  to  do.  are: 
Oversea  and  interstate  trade  and  commerce,  taxation  through  the  customs, 
postal,  telegraphic,  and  t»'le]>hone  services,  defense,  external  atfairs  (i.  e..  deal- 
ings with  other  nations  and  with  the  British  Empire  ontsitle  the  bounds  of 
Australia),  and  the  restriction  of  innnigration ;  also  quarantine,  meteorology, 
trade-marks,  copyright,  and  old-age  pensions.  Many  other  matters,  such  as 
marriage  laws,  banking,  insurau'-e,  bankruptcy,  and  other  comnn'rcial  subjects 
in  which  more  .States  than  one  are  concerned,  the  Fe<ieral  rarliaiiieiit  can  take 
over  from  the  States  when  it  likes." 

But  a  condition  more  important  than  the  formal  relatii>ns  of  State  t<i  State, 
of  .'Ntate  to  Commonwealth,  and  of  Connnonwealth  to  State,  eoncerns  the  classi- 
fication or  character  of  the  population  itself.  The  population  has  now  increased 
to  about  five  and  one-half  millions,  40  per  cent  of  whom  are  found  in  four  great 
cities — Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  and  Adelaide.  One-half  of  this  total 
population  reiiresents  those  who  in  a  broail  interpretation  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  the  other  half  those  who  spend  the  income  thus  earned.  <  if  tlio.se  who 
earn  a  livelihood,  about  30  per  cent  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  pastoral 
pursuits,  about  3<»  jier  cent  in  manufacturinir  and  trade,  about  I't  j»er  cent  in 
conmierce,  about  ')  per  cent  in  shipping,  about  10  pi'r  cent  in  the  professions, 
and  about  10  per  cent  in  domestic  servic*'.  These  i)roportions  illustrate  and  lielp 
to  prove  that  the  material  elements  and  forces  of  a  new  country  form  still  the 
ruling  power  in  Australia. 

In  the  most  recent  decades  the  attention  of  Australia  hus  been  centered 
upon  two  commanding  questions — lirst,  the  maititenanco  of  a  wldte  popula- 
tion ;  and  .secondly,  the  dominance  of  tlie  labor  Interests.  It  is  the  deterndnation 
of  Australians  of  every  sort  and  comlifion  that  neither  the  brown  race  nor  the 
yell(»w  nor  the  black,  neither  Japan  nor  China  nor  India  nor  Africa,  shall  be 
stifTpred  to  gain  a  foothold  on  this  part  of  Britlsli  .soil.  The  reasons  for  this 
condUHion  are,  comprehensively,  to  ward  off  what  are  regarded  as  national 
dangers.  These  reasons  are  economh-,  |KilItical.  moral,  racial.  Whatever  may 
]>*•  the  value  of  thi-se  reasons,  to  most  Australians  the  conciusioii  is  ineviialde. 

''losply  associated  wltii  the  governmeiUal  and  racial  policy  of  tlie  dotnlnance 
of  tlie  whttf  rare  Is  a  serond  qucHtlon  of  deefiest  Interest.  It  relates  to  the 
power  of  industrlnl  employei'S,  usually  organized  Into  the  tratleunloii.  This 
coiiciTiis  not  only  Its  dominance  as  an  Industrial  factor  but  also  as  a  political. 
Tlic  trade-union,  he  It  at  once  sahl.  lias  bectnnc  the  Labor  I'ari.\.  Wiib  the 
exception  «)f  the  State  of  Victoria,  the  Labor  Party  is  fn^pieuily  the  party  in  jio- 
Ilflcjil  cnntnd  In  every  State,  and  al.so  in  the  Commonwealth.  Suih  a  rondl- 
floti  Im  of  tlie  utmost  sigidlicance  for  every  phase  of  .\ustrnlhin  society  niid 
for  every  forui  of  Au.MtralInn  activity.' 


•Illntorjr  of  AuNtrmlln.  by  Arthur  W.  J  II.  p.  19(W7. 

'  Tli«>  white  policy  anil  the  labor  condltioti  nre  prc'Bcntfd  hi   thi-  iiultnir'M   lliiiiiiiii   Aiih- 
trRlln. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

1.    GENERAL   INTERPRETATIONS. 

The  universities  of  Australia  are  British.  They  are  British  in  th^ir  origin, 
legal ;  British  in  their  conditions,  political  and  social ;  British  in  their  primary 
influence  from  civilization.  The  members  of  the  teaching  and  research  staffs 
bear  the  degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  Edinbui'gh.  Glasgow,  and  of  the 
Midlands  universities.  The  constituency  whence  students  are  drawn  is  also 
British.  In  a  recent  census  more  than  82  per  cent  were  Australian  born,  and 
more  than  13  per  cent  were  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom.  More  than  95  per 
cent  therefore  represent  British  extraction. 

In  such  a  racial  and  social  condition  flourish  the  six  universities.  Three  of 
the  six  are  the  University  of  Sydney,  founde<l  in  1850.  a  year  before  the  inrush 
of  the  gold  seekers;  the  ^University  of  Melbourne,  founded  in  1853,  in  the  midst 
of  the  gold  excitement ;  and  the  University  of  Adelaide,  founded  in  1874. 
These  three  universities  bear  the  name  of  as  well  as  are  established  in  the 
capital  of  each  of  their  respective  States  of  New  South  Wales,  of  Victoria,  and 
of  South  Australia.  The  three  remaining  universities,  too,  are  established  in 
their  respective  capitals  of  their  States,  but  they  bear  the  names  of  the  State 
itself.  The  University  of  Tasmania,  at  Hobart,  was  founded  in  1890.  The 
University  of  Queensland,  situated  at  Brisbane,  and  the  University  of  Western 
Australia,  at  Perth,  were  each  founded  in  the  year  1911. 

These  universities  are  designed  to  serve  primarily  their  own  local  popula- 
tions, populations  which  ai'e  small.  Their  service  is  largely,  though  by  no 
means  entirely,  limited  to  the  people  of  the  State  in  the  capital  of  which  they 
are  placed.  Sydney  by  the  census  of  1919  had  a  population  of  800,000.  and  the 
State.  New  South  Wales,  a  population  of  over  1,800.000;  the  city  of  Melbourne, 
a  population  of  over  700.000,  and  the  State  of  Victoria  over  1,400.000;  the  city 
of  Adelaide,  a  population  of  about  225,000,  and  its  State  of  South  .\ustralia 
not  quite  450,000;  Brisbane,  a  population  of  about  178.000.  and  th(»  State  of 
Queen.sland  about  690,000;  Perth,  a  population  of  130,000.  and  its  State,  West- 
em  Australia,  310.000;  Hobart,  a  population  of  somewhat  over  40.000,  and  the 
State,  Tasmania,  over  200,000. 

These  universities  are  separated  each  from  the  other  by  long  distances. 
Beginning  with  the  most  northerly  of  the  universities,  Queensland,  Brisbane  i."? 
725  miles  from  Sydney;  Sydney  is  582  miles  from  Melbourne;  Melbourne  483 
miles  from  Adelaide;  and  Adelaide  1,217  miles  from  Perth.  Tliese  four  univer- 
sities occupy  perhaps  one-third  of  a  circle,  this  are  having  3,490  miles  of  dis- 
tance. The  University  of  Tasmania,  at  Hobart,  lies  outside  of  the  curve,  being 
about  500  miles  south  of  Melbourne. 
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2.   INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

These  six  universities  are  enipliiUii-ally  State  universities.  They  do  not 
belong:  to  the  Coiuniouwealtli  of  Australia.  Fe<ieral  ethieatiou  in  Australia  is 
unrecognized,  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  A.s  a  State  function  tlie  hiirher 
education  itx-eives  tlie  larger  share  of  its  sui)i>ort  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
State  in  wliich  tlie  university  is  situated.  Under  tlie  jjeiieral  State  control,  tlie 
iuiuieiliate  government  is  intrusted  to  certain  specirtc  bodies  which  bear  differ- 
ent names  and  exercise  somewhat  different  functions  in  the  several  States. 

The  I'niversity  of  Melbourne  has  for  its  jcovernins?  body  a  council  of  23  mem- 
bers. These  niemlx'rs  receive  their  election  from  a  Itody  called  the  seuate. 
The  senate  is  composed  of  those  electors  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
doctor,  or  master,  in  the  university.  This  election,  however,  belongs  to  only 
20  of  the  23  members.  The  remalniiiir  3  represent,  in  a  special  dejrree,  the 
Government.  One  is  appointed  from  tlie  I.t'irislative  Council  and  two  from  the 
I.*gi.slative  Assembly  of  the  Parliament  of  Victoria.  Twenty  are  electe<l  and 
serve  five  years.  The  council,  thus  constituted,  chooses  from  its  own  members 
a  chancellor  and  vice  chancellor  only.  These  officers  are  rather  honorary  than 
executive.     Their  chief  exe<'utive  is  the  registrar. 

The  gov(M-nment  of  the  I'niversity  of  Sydney  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  con- 
trol of  Melbourne.  Its  senate  consists  of  2.'')  members,  4  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  Government,  1  is  chosen  by  the  Legislative  Council,  and  1  by  the  Legis- 
lative As.sembly,  of  New  South  Wales.  Five  repre.st'iit  the  teaching  staff.  One 
is  a  statutory  life  member,  2  are  elected  by  the  graduates,  and  3  by  the  "  fellows." 
as  the  members  are  called,  who  are  already  in  office.  This  body  has  entire  con- 
trol, although  its  by-laws  are  subject  to  the  ai>itroval  of  the  State  government. 

The  control  of  the  University  of  Adelaide,  the  I'niversity  of  Queen.sland, 
at  Brisbane,  of  the  University  of  Western  .\tisti;ili:i.  at  I'crili.  is  quite  unlike 
the  method  pursued  at  either  Sydney  or  Melbourne.  There  are  differences  in 
many  a  function,  but  the  differences  are  not  significant  for  the  present  purpose. 

.'!.    THE  FACULTIES. 

In  tile  .\ustrallnn.  as  In  the  .\merican.  university  the  most  important  body 
Is  what  is  known  as  the  faculty.  This  nanic  is  less  connnon,  however,  in 
Australia  than  In  the  United  States.  The  professorial  board  is  used  more 
••otiimonly  than  the  term  faculty.  The  functlou  of  tlu'  prof«'s.sorial  board  at  the 
University  of  .Melbourne  Is  quite  like  the  function  of  the  .Vmerlcan  university 
faculty.  Perhaps  llie  chiel'  and  comprehensive  item  is  ili.it  (lie  professors  co:i- 
Hlder  nil  questions  rehitive  to  studies  and  to  discipliue.  The  board  pnv<crlbes 
iKMiks  and  subjects  for  le<*tures  or  examinations.  It  det««rnilnes  all  questions 
regarding  admlssioti.  It  makes  recomineudalions  regarding  the  granting  .>r 
<legrees. 

The  duties  of  the  president  of  the  professorial  board  are  not  unlike  those  of 
the  president  of  an  .\nierlran  college.  He  convenes  and  presides  at  meetings. 
He  transmits  results  from  one  official  body  to  others.  He  is  a  sort  of  liaison 
ofllepr.  Me  has  a  general  superintendence  over  the  ediieatlonal  affairs.  He 
admlidsfers  discipline  to  students  and  is  obliged  to  consider  cbargi's  of  mh- 
comluct  or  Inefficiency  on  the  part  of  officers. 

The  professorial  iKianl  might  possibly  be  call(»<l  a  university  faculty  In  the 
American  term.  TTnder  this  iiidverslty  faculty  there  are  facidfles  of  the  sejui- 
rate  departments,  as  of  nuMliclne  and  of  law,  of  arts  and  of  agriculf iiri'.  Kach 
faculty  elects  Its  own  dean  eaih  year.  His  ilulles  are  similar  to  the  duties  of  i 
dean   In   ao  Aiuerlcuu  college.     Tlie  chief  Imujeiliute  executive  oflicer  of  the 
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University   of   Sydney   is   called    warden  or   registrar.     lu   the   University   of 
Western  Australia  the  chief  executive  officer  is  the  vice  chancellor. 

4.    FIXAXC'IAI.  DELATIONS. 

The  similarities  and  differences  of  the  universities  obtain  also  in  the  financial 
field.  In  a  recent  year  the  contributions  of  the  respective  States  to  the  univer- 
sities were  as  follows : 

In  1917  the  University  of  Sydney  received  from  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  over  £60,000 ;  the  University  of  ^Melbourne,  from  the  Government  of  Vic- 
toria, £27,000 ;  the  University  of  Adelaide,  from  the  Government  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, nearly  £13.000;  the  University  of  Tasmania,  from  the  State,  £7.0<X);  the 
University  of  Queensland,  from  its  State,  over  £15,000;  and  the  University  of 
Western  Australia,  £13,500.  In  addition  to  the  grants  made  by  the  State,  the 
universities  have  received  private  benefactions.  Sydney  has  an  endowment  of 
£500,000,  an  endowment  that  has  recently  received  large  additions.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne  received  benefactions  to  the  amount  of  over  £180,000,  and 
the  University  of  Adelaide  practically  the  same  amount.  The  University  of 
Tasmania  has  an  insignificant  endowment,  while  the  University  of  Western 
Australia  is  the  recipient  of  an  endowment  of  one  chair  and  an  additional  bene- 
faction of  about  4,000  acres  of  land.  The  University  of  Queensland  has  received 
only  a  few  thousand  pounds  for  specified  purposes. 

From  these  diverse  inconios  the  universities  expended  amounts  that  differ 
also  in  equal  degree.  The  expenditures  of  the  University  of  Sydney  amounted 
in  a  recent  year  to  nearly  £172.000  (inclusive  of  certain  permanent  invest- 
ments) ;  of  Melbourne,  to  about  £78,000,  with  investments;  of  Adelaide,  to  over 
£28,000;  of  the  University  of  Tasmania,  to  nearly  £8,000;  of  Queenland.  about 
£22,000;  of  Western  Au»:tralia.  over  £17,000, 

The  housing,  too,  of  the  respective  universities  indicate  differences  greater 
than  the  amount  of  income  or  of  expenditures.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide 
have  fitting  academic  homes.  The  prevailing  type  of  architecture  is  Gothic. 
Clustered  spires  are  found  on  the  slopes  of  Sydney  and  the  plains  of  INIelbourno. 
The  amount  of  land,  too,  belonging  to  Melbourne  and  to  Sydney  is  large.  Plant- 
ings of  trees  and  shrubs  add  to  the  academic  impressiveness.  The  University 
of  Queensland,  however,  is  housed  in  a  residence  once  used  by  the  government. 
The  University  of  Western  Australia  has  still  to  build  a  fitting  environment, 
and  at  Hobart  the  University  of  Tasmania  has  only  one  building,  which,  despite 
its  noble  situation  overlooking  the  beautiful  harbor,  is  antiquated. 

5.    RESEARCH   AXD   TEACHING. 

The  universities  of  Australia  are  both  research  agencies  and  teaching  insti- 
tutions. The  entrance  of  the  students  to  each  represents  methods  prevailing 
in  the  American  university.  The  chief  subjects  which  the  student  presents  for 
matriculation  are  English,  mathematics,  Greek,  French,  or  German,  English 
history,  or  modern.  In  science,  also,  he  presents  either  economics,  botany, 
chemistry,  biology,  physics,  physiology,  or  zoology. 

These  topics  cover  what  is  called  a  general  examination.  But,  in  addition,  in 
order  to  enter  certain  special  schools,  he  is  obliged  to  pass  in  certain  specific 
sub.iects;  as.  for  instance,  in  law  he  is  required  to  attain  a  certain  high  stand- 
ard in  Latin;  and  in  engineering,  a  certain  high  standard  in  mathematics  and 
economics. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Australian  university  student  aii<l  the 
American  is  made  evident  at  his  matriculation.     This  niatriculiition  occurs  at  or 
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about  the  ape  of  ir>.  Srudcnts  for  tlie  medical  school  or  school  of  law  may  enter 
iilHin  their  professional  stiitlies  upon  tiieir  entrance  to  the  university.  They 
do  not  become  candidates  for  the  defjree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  but  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  medicine  or  bachelor  of  law.  They  enter  usually  at  once  and 
to  a  certain  degree  upon  their  professional  study  on  entering  the  university. 
A  few  students,  however,  who  are  able  to  give  a  longer  timt*  to  their  jirofj-s- 
sional  studies  do  devote  a  year  or  more  to  what  is  called  in  America  the  under- 
graduate course. 

c.  Tin:  rT'nnifri.r^r. 

The  nonprofessional  curriculum  into  which  the  student  enters  is  not  unlike 
that  prevailing  in  a  similar  institution  in  the  United  States.  Certain  extracts 
from  the  statements  regarding  tlu'  studies  pursued  are  interpretative.  The 
course  in  the  University  of  Melbourne  is  typical:  Greek  and  Latin,  representeil 
by  many  courses,  including  Thucydides,  Aeschylus,  and  Homer,  Aristophanes, 
Herodotus,  and  Plutarch;  Latin  by  Horace,  Cicero.  Juvenal.  Lucretius,  and 
Tacitus;  history  by  the  history  of  Greece  and  of  the  Roman  Hepulilic.  by  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire,  and  by  European  history ;  and  by  political 
economy.     Political  economy,  for  instance,  is  divided  into  these  subjects : 

The  scope  and  method  of  economics.  Outlines  of  development  of  economic 
theory.  Industrial  eliiciency  and  organization  of  industry.  Value.  The  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  between  individuals  and  classes.  Causes  of  variatitms  in 
wages,  profits,  interest,  and  rent.  Unimproved  value.s.  Monopolies;  money: 
currency;  banking;  credit;  foreign  tra<le;  taxation;  the  taritT;  the  new  protec- 
tion; consumption.  (Hitlines  of  economic  development  of  Great  P.ritaiii  and  of 
•Vustralasia  and  of  industrial  legislation.  Trades-unionism  and  the  new  union- 
ism. Outlines  of  some  socialistic  theories.  Present-day  tendencies.  Elements 
of  statistics.' 

Sociology  is  represented  l)y  such  topics  as — 

■ 

Social  evolution — early  history  of  society.  Oevelopinent  of  .social  institution>* 
and  ideas.  Underlying  principles  of  western  civilization.  Growth  of  modern 
«lemo<-racy.  Evolution  of  the  social  iirobleni.  Tlie  present  social  strui-ture; 
princijiles  and  problems  of  sociology — stnndiinls  of  social  ]>roL:ress.  .\nnlvsis 
of  .social  institiUioiis  and  .social  forces.  Principles  of  <-ommunal  development. 
The  individual,  the  family,  and  the  State.  Uelaliou  of  .sociology  to  ethics,  psy- 
chology, and  education.    The  present  task  of  social  .science.' 

English  is  representeil  by  the  frreat  authors,  Shakespeare,  .Milton,  Car- 
lyle,  lirowidng,  atnl  .Matthew  Arnold;  Fren<h  and  German  by  many  courses; 
mathematics,  pure  and  mixed,  by  studies  in  analytics,  <alcuUis,  solid  geometry, 
kinetics,  statics,  hydrostatics,  potential  theory,  hydrodynamics  and  elasticity, 
and  theory  of  electricity;  psychology,  logic  ami  ethics,  which  include  such 
Items  as  (1)  P.sycbology — p.sychological  stand|n.int  and  methods;  analysis  of 
mental  life;  sensibility  and  pnr|)oslve  behavior;  stages  of  ujental  develop 
ment,  the  perceptual  and  Ideational  levels;  memory  and  Imagination.  thou'..'ht. 
languagT*.  iitid  belief.  (2»  Formal  logh — the  logical  standpoint;  the  prob- 
lem of  definition  and  division;  the  laws  of  thought;  formal  statement  and 
Inference;  fnllncles;  limits  of  rormal  lo^dc.  CH  Ethics— the  p.sycludo-ic.il 
basis;  the  problem  of  free<l<»m  ;  stages  in  mora!  development;  s<M'iety  and  the 
Indlvldtml  ;  the  nature  of  virtue;  the  moral  Judgment.' 

Pliilo.Hophy  \h  liiterpret«tl  l>y  (1)  the  history  of  <;re<'ce  from  Thales  to  i'bilo. 
augmentPfl  by  the  works  of  Tturnet  and  Adnm;  and  CJi  \>y  the  history 
of  mo<lprn  philosophy,  from  I>es  Cartes  to  Kant,  with  reference  esi^clally  to 


I    .•  Mrltxnirnp  t'nJvordlty  Cnlcndnr,  1010.  pp.  428-0. 
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Des  Cartes,  Spiuoza,  Leibnitz,  L()cl<o,  Berkeley,  and  Hume;  advanced  ethics  by 
such  topics  as  the  history  of  etliical  systems,  with  special  reference  to  Plato's 
Republic,  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Mill's  Utilitarianism,  and  the  moral  theories  of 
Butler  and  Kant.  The  lectures  also  take  up  the  development  of  political  theory 
from  Hoblies  to  Burke.^ 

Metaphysics  is  presented  through  such  subjects  as  (1)  the  problem  of  mind 
and  body,  with  textbook  by  McDougall,  and  interpretative  readings  from  certain 
works  of  Ladd,  Bergson,  Samuel  Butler,  and  Sherrington;  (2)  the  theory  of 
knowledge,  which  includes  lectures  on  "  The  Intuitionistic  and  Critical  Solu- 
tions of  the  Problem,"  "  The  Dialectic  of  Hegel,"  and  "  Recent  Developments," 
with  interpretative  readings  from  books  by  Hegel,  Eucken,  and  James;  (3) 
modern  philosophical  movements,  the  lectures  covering  the  following  points: 
(a)  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  function  of  the  intellect,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  views  of  Bradley,  Bergson,  and  the  Pragmatists.  (b)  An  examina- 
tion of  Bradley's  theory  of  the  absolute,  (c)  A  consideration  of  Bergson's 
view  of  the  concept  and  his  metaphysical  method  of  intuition.  In  connection 
with  these  letters  the  students  are  advised  to  read  the  writings  of  Bradley, 
Bergson,  Stewart,  and  Aliotta.^ 

These  subjects  referred  to  are  not  unlike  the  offerings  found  in  the  typical 
American  college  of  the  higher  grade.  Unlike,  however,  the  American  college, 
the  proposed  degree  following  these  studies  is  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
degree  given  with  honors. 

No  formal  statement  will  be  given  of  the  studies  leading  to  the  professional 
degrees,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  law,  for  the  courses  in  law  do  seem 
to  have  special  significance  for  a  new  nation.  The  curriculum  in  law  is 
broader  and  more  fundamental  than  is  found  in  luany  of  the  law  schools  of 
the  United  States.  Among  the  chief  items  are  these:  Modern  political  insti- 
tutions—  (0)  British  political  institutions,  (b)  international  relations  and  law, 
(c)  modem  political  ideas;  history  and  sources  of  English  and  Australian 
law — (a)  legal  method  (judicial  precedent,  legislation,  etc.),  (b)  the  several 
courts  and  their  history,  their  jurisdictions,  and  relations;  the  characteristics 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  each,  (c)  the  foundation  of  the  law  and 
the  development  of  the  courts,  and  of  the  administration  of  justice,  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia ;  jurisprudence,  includ- 
ing Roman  law;  private  international  law;  administrative  law;  the  law  of 
property  in  land  and  conveyancing ;  the  law  of  contract  and  personal  property ; 
the  law  of  wrongs ;  the  law  of  procedure  and  evidence ;  and  equity." 

This  statement  indicates  the  closeness  of  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  college  of  liberal  learning  and  the  professional  school  of  law  placed  in 
Australia,  and  similar  conditions  and  agencies  found  in  America.  The  simi- 
larities are  normal,  for  both  the  Australian  education  and  the  American  are 
based  upon  the  British  foundation  and  are  inspired  by  like  ideals.  Their  teach- 
ing staffs  are  also  educated  under  similar  conditions.  Until  the  recent  war, 
however,  the  German  ideal  and  method  had  a  far  larger  inlluence  in  America. 
Yet,  as  I  have  said  in  a  preceding  paragraph  and  in  Human  Australasia,  the 
professional  school  is  too  largely  made  a  substitute  for  the  liberal  education 
given  in  the  American  undergraduate  college. 

7.   PREPARATION   FOR  THE  PROEESSIONS. 

In  Australia,  as  in  most  countries,  the  law,  medicine,  and  the  ministry 
remain  as  the  three  great  professions.     In  Australia,  moreover,  as  elsewhere, 


*The  Mplbourne  University  Calendar.   1919,   pp.  4.'^9-441. 
^  Ibid.    pp.    441-44:.'. 
8  Ibid.,   pp.   500-513. 
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are  joined  to  these  three,  in  recent  years,  the  professions  of  teachinj;,  of  euyi- 
net-rin;.',  architecture,  editorship,  and  pharmacy,  other  callings,  altliough  less 
signiticant,  are  added,  and  will  be  added  as  the  needs  of  the  coniniunity  demand. 
In  Australia,  rather  more  than  in  most  nations,  the  training  for  these  callings 
is  given  in  and  through  the  universities. 

But  at  once  a  certain  exception  is  to  be  made.  This  exception  relates  to  the 
training  for  the  priesthood.  The  university  is.  without  exception,  the  creature 
and  institution  of  the  State.  The  education,  therefore,  which  is  thus  given 
is  secular.  The  teaching  of  religion  is  excluded,  and,  of  course,  by  still  stronger 
reasoning,  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  orders  is  rendered  impossible. 
The  condition  obtains  in  Australia,  in  this  respect,  which  obtains  in  the  Ameri- 
can State  universities. 

The  tirst  duty  of  a  people  placed  in  a  new  country  is  to  supply  the  material 
wants.  Forests  are  to  be  felled,  roads  are  to  be  made,  houses  are  to  be  built, 
and  lands  are  to  be  cultivated.  The  Australians  in  the  first  decades  gave  them- 
selves to  the  promotion  of  these  material  conditions.  But  scarcely  bad  these 
conditions  been  properly  cultivated  before  the  uitellectuul  and  spiritual  interests 
demanded  a  hearing.  Presently  the  fundamental  values,  as  interpreted  by  intel- 
lect and  by  feeling,  in  terms  of  human  welfare,  emerge<l.  The  professions  came, 
in  time,  to  have  their  place,  and.  by  iiarity  of  develoi)nienl.  the  preparation  of 
candidates  for  these  professions.  Professional  students,  as  weU  as  members 
of  professions,  held  to  certain  canons  of  conduct  and  of  procedure.  (1)  They 
represent  a  body  of  literature  which  the  members  have  made,  or  are  making, 
relative  to  its  rights,  duties,  histdries,  and  opiiortunities.  (li)  They  represent 
certain  associations  of  the  members  with  each  other,  forming  a  mutual  aid 
society  for  defense  and  protection.  (3)  They  also  recognize  that  they  are  not 
laboring  for  personal  profit,  but  for  the  service  of  the  whole  community.  In 
each  of  these  three  elements  of  a  in-nfe.-^sinn  the  Intellectual  element  is  primary. 
For,  if  in  its  origin  civilization  is  largely  manual,  in  its  devel<ii)nirnt  it  is  uul 
must  be  intellectual  and  ethical.  The  professions,  therefore,  become  of  peculiar 
value  in  social  progre.ss.  Such  a  value  has  the  greatest  worth  in  Australian 
mid  New  Zealand  development.  For  the  mind  of  Australasia  is  a  very  praclii-al 
mind.  It  w<jrks  by  rule  of  tliunil*.  Almost  unknown  to  itself,  it  is  a  prag- 
matic mind.  It  works  for  to-tlay  only,  or  iit  the  longest,  for  to-morrow,  li 
has  little  thought  for  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Sudicient  unto  the  «lay  is  the 
good  or  the  evil  thereof.  It  is  devoid  of  the  theoretii-al.  It  has  no  genius 
for  sjtinning  out  llieories  or  .systems,  either  from  its  own  brain  or  fmm 
.surrounding  forces  and  circumstances.  I'nder  suili  n  condition  tlie  training 
for  the  pnifesslouH  becomes  of  peculiar  worth.  This  worth  is  made  (•sp«'«i:illy 
gn-ut  am!  impressive  by  reason  of  a  t-ertain  tlionmghness  which  characterizes 
the  itreiiuratiou. 

s.    STini^NT   MFK   AM)   A(    1  1  \  IIIK.S. 

What  fire  called  student  activities  are  not  absent  from  llie  life  of  .\ustranan 
unlverMitles.  The.s*-  activities  are,  as  In  America,  of  many  and  illverse  tyi)es. 
Attilofh'H  abound.  The  usmil  games  are  played.  Tennis  courts,  footltatl  Jlelds, 
and  cricket  ovnl.M  are  conmion.  Clubs  for  students,  usmilly  called  "  unions."  are 
many.  Theno  luiions  are,  on  the  whole,  formed  after  the  Oxford  model.  They 
are  hou.swl  in  buildings  at  least  as  good  as  that  whicli  the  Oxford  University 
union  po«.«ie«HP8.  The«e  buildings  sei've  as  gathering  pburs  for  all  tin-  illverse 
I»un»oscs  that  l)elong  to  undergraduate  life.  Meetings  for  debate,  for  (Hilet 
(oiift-rences.  for  readlrm.  as  well  as  for  dlidng.  are  numerous.  The  membership 
Includes  all  matrlculaut.s  us  well  as  professors.     In  certain  unions  there  are 
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opportunities  given  to  graduate  members.  The  unions  in  the  great  Universities 
of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  particuhirly  serve  high  and  lofty  ends  by  wise  and 
effective  methods. 

The  social  life  of  the  students  is  not  so  consolidated  or  concentrated  as  in 
America.  Dormitories  are  less  usual,  except  in  the  case  of  women  students. 
Members  of  the  university  are  found  dwelling  in  all  parts  of  the  great  cities. 

1).    EXPENSES  OF   STUDENTS. 

The  expenses  of  the  students,  both  for  instruction  and  for  living,  differ  funda- 
mentally in  the  different  universities.  In  the  University  of  Tasmania,  situated 
in  the  small  town  of  Hobart,  of  40,000  people,  the  cost  is  much  less  than  in  the 
large  city  of  Sydney.  Without  doubt  the  highest  cost  is  found  in  the  two 
largest  cities,  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  cost  is  probably  lowest  in  Hobart 
and  Perth.  In  no  case  would  the  cost  of  living  exceed  $875,  reckoning  $.5  to  a 
single  pound.  In  particular,  Ormond  College,  the  Presbyterian  College  of  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  charges  from  about  $350  to  $450  for  residence.  The 
general  scale  of  living,  which  is  lower  than  obtains  in  American  college  towns, 
influences  the  students'  scale.    The  universities  have  few  wealthy  students. 

The  fees  that  are  paid  directly  to  the  universities  aggregate  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney  as  follows  :  ^ 

Arts , ?;226 

Education    (diploma  course) 94 

Economics   and   commerce 226 

Economics   (diploma  course) 99 

Law  : 

First  and  second  years'* 183 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years 305 

Medicine 816 

Dentistry 774 

Science : 355 

Agriculture 419 

Veterinary  science ■ 403 

Engineering : 

Civil 627 

Mining  and  metallurgical 627 

Mechanical  and   electrical 580 

Architecture 627 

These  figures  cover  the  fees  for  the  total  number  of  years  required  to  com- 
plete the  courses,  and  include  both  matriculation  and  graduation  fees. 

10.  SALARIES   OF   PROFESSORS. 

The  matter  of  the  student's  expenses  leads  one  to  the  income  of  the  members 
of  the  professorial  staff.  The  salaries  of  professors  differ  in  different  universi- 
ties. Five  thousand  dollars  would  represent  the  higher  level,  and  half  this  sum 
the  lower."  The  university  being  a  Government  institutiou,  a  pension  is  allowed 
professors  after  the  age  of  G5,  or  an  age  near  65.  This  pension,  too,  differs  in 
different  cases  and  under  diffei'ent  circumstances.  It  seldom  would  be  more 
than  half  the  iicrmal  stipend. 


'  The  Universities  of  Australia,  table  of  fees  and  cost  of  graduation,  p.  27. 
*  The  first  ami  second  yeai's  are  in  department  of  arts. 

"  For  a  comparative  statement  with  American  institutions,  sec  Salaries  in  universities 
and  colleges  in  1920.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  20,  1920. 
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11.    EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  univirsities  aiv  cocducalioiml.  luio  all  schools  aiul  colleiios  women  ami 
men  are  received  ou  equal  terms.  The  identity  of  the  iMlui.aiiou  is  accepted  with 
general  and  cordial  appreciation.  There  are,  howe\  er,  organized  or  to  be  organ- 
ized, resident  colleges  for  women.  These  colleges  are  rather  homes  than  direct 
means  and  comlitions  for  carrying  on  academic  work.  A  certain  amount  of 
instrnctiou,  however,  is  given  in  tJiese  colleges  in  preparation  for  university 
examinations.  The  condition  obtaining  is  well  expressed  iu  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Women's  College  of  the  University  of  Sydney. 

Tile  Women's  College  is  a  colle;;e  within  the  University  of  Sydney,  wherein 
may  he  alTorded  residence  and  domestic  supervision  for  women  students  of  the 
university,  witli  efficient  tutorial  assistance  in  their  preparation  for  the  univer- 
sity lectures  and  examinations.  All  students  in  the  college  not  already 
matriculated  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  matriculate  in  the  university,  and 
sliall  be  required  duly  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  university  in  those  subjects 
an  exaiiiinalioii  and  proliciency  in  which  are  required  for  degrees,  with  the  ex- 
ception, if  thought  tit,  by  any  such  student,  of  the  lectures  on  ethics,  metaphysics, 
and  modern  history.^" 

In  the  thirty  year^  which  have  passed  since  its  foundation,  200  women  have 
taken  degrees.  The  contribution  which  these  graduates  have  nuule  to  Australian 
life,  and  especially  to  that  of  New  South  Wales,  is  well  inilicated  by  the  follow- 
ing statement,  furuLshed  by  the  principal: 

57  an-  married. 

4  arc  hoad  mi.stressps  of  schools. 

3.5  an'  assistant  niistrosscs  at  .schools  or  arc  engaged  in  private  t' Milling. 

5  are  assistant  librarians  in  the  great  pnblic  liliraries  of  Sydney. 
5  are  engaged    in    privati'   niedieal    [tract ice. 

'.i  are  r'-sident  medical  ollicers  in  public  tiosi)ltals  of  Sydney. 

1  is  lionorary   ra<li«graphic  assistant  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Sydney. 

1   is  lionorary   pathologist  at  the  Koyal  North  Shore  Hospital,  Sydney. 

1   is  medical   insiteclor  of  schools  to  the   10gy])lian   (iovi'rnnicnt. 

1  is  engaged  in  the  women's  medical  sei-vlce  for  India,  Countess  of  DulTerln's  I'und. 

1    is  enL::!,,".^!  in  resiTii'di  work  in  N'ii-nna  in  coiuieclion  willi  under  ntmrislied  and  rickety 

I'lilhlnn,  having  done  very   valuable   iirilimiuary  work  at  tlie  Lister   Institute. 
1  Is  doing  special  medical  eye  work  in   India. 
4  are  lecturers  or  demonstratore  at  university  or  colleges. 
I    Is  ;i   Icctnri'r  lor   the   Workers'   i:dU(  aiional   Associaiiun,  ami  is  now  studying  In   the 

Inited  States  of  America. 
1    Is  a  journnlist. 
1  is  u  bank  clerk. 
1  Is  a  welfare  worker  for  a  large  city  firm.*' 

The  increase,  too,  in  the  number  of  sltideiits  also  indicates  its  onlarging  In- 
fluence: 18!K),  m  ;  ISO.^,  01  ;  IflOO,  81  ;  100."),  in.'};  IKIO,  Kit;;  HUl,  I'.r.;  I!fl2,  l.-J'J ; 
li)i:j,  20i ;    11)14,  297  ;  r.nO,  370 ;  1910,  199;  1917,  nr,9;  191S,  041 ;  1919,  099. 

TRACTICE  (M'  'IIM:    I'KnKKSSIONS. 

The  larger  KJinre  of  the  men  wiin  gnidiiale  al  the  luiiversitles  enter  a  pro- 
fession. Oh^'balf  or  metre  of  the  grailuales  of  the  .\inerican  college  go  into 
business.  The  iK-rceiitage  of  Australian  studeuLs  entering  biislne.ss  is  small. 
Cnndhhites  for  (be  professions,  being  graduates  of  the  uinversilh's,  enter.  Iliejr 
llf«?  callings  by  a  diversity  of  methods.  In  respect  to  medicine,  complliiiHi'  with 
tlw  retiulreinenls  of  the  Ceiieral  Medicul  Cnuncll,  fuliowiMg  graduiill"ii.  gives 
them  the  right  to  practice  In  all  parts  of  the  Uidted  Kingthun,  as  well  as  in 
AiiHtrnlbi.  Fidl  reciprocity  obtains  in  all  parts  of  tlie  Kingdom  res|K'ctlng 
the  value  of  .Xustrtdian  university  (b'grees. 


'"Tli.>  Wiimeu'H  rolleip"  within  (he  I'nlverBlty  «kf  Sydney,  1020.  Tnlvrrslty  Cntalogue, 
1020,  pp.  H«2  .1. 

"  From  imixT  liy  thi-  prlnriniii  nf  iiir  Women's  Colh-g"-  wlibln  tin-  fnlviislty  <>f  Sydney, 
M\»H  S.  .T.  Wllltnmft,  M.  A. 
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In  law  the  rule  is  that  to  practice  before  the  High  Court  of  Australiii  or 
before  the  Supreme  (,'ourt  of  New  South  Wales  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Sydney,  having  ol)tained  the  LL.  B.  degree,  has  the  right  to  become  a 
solicitor.  Besides  obtaining  liis  degree,  be  must  serve  as  an  "articled  clerk" 
to  a  solicitor.  At  many  points  concessions  are  made  to  the  holder  of  the 
LL.  B.  degree.  In  the  State  of  Victoria  a  bachelor  of  laws  of  the  University 
of  Melbourne  wlio  has  had  a  service  of  one  year  "  under  articles "  may  be 
admitted  as  barrister  and  solicitor.  In  South  Australia  a»  similar  freedom  is 
granted  to  students  of  its  university  who  have  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 

Students  who  propose  to  become  engineers — civil,  mechanical,  chemical, 
electrical — tind  that  their  entrance  to  their  profession  is  most  effectively 
secured  by  the  four  years  of  training  in  a  university.  The  most  fully  equipped 
school  of  engineering  is  the  Russell  School  of  the  University  of  Sydney.  There 
are,  however,  departments,  or  schools,  of  engineei'ing  at  Queensland,  at  Mel- 
bourne, at  Adelaide,  and  Perth.  Most  graduates  enter  the  Federal  Public 
Works  departments.  The  engineers  of  Australia,  like  those  of  Christchurch  in 
New  Zealand,  are  among  the  best  trained  of  all  the  graduates  of  Australasian 
universities.  They  are  found  in  Java,  South  America,  China,  and  most  parts 
of  the  world. 

12.    THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHEES. 

The  faculty  of  arts  in  the  universities  also  offers  a  certain  amount  of  gen- 
eral professional  training  for  teachers.  Of  such  work  Professor  Holme,  of  Syd- 
ney, says: 

Sydney  and  Melbourne  have  professors  of  education  who  are  Also  heads  of  the 
State  Training  College  for  Teachers.  Adelaide  has  a  State  director  of  education 
on  its  educational  coin;nittee  and  gives  a  diploma  in  education  to  graduates  in 
arts  and  science  who  take  a  prescribed  course  of  professional  study  and  have 
proper  experience  of  teaching.  Tliere  is  a  course  iu  education  at  Queensland  and 
every  facility  is  given  to  teachers  to  graduate  in  arts.  Western  Australia  has  a 
department  of  education,  but  it  is  not  yet  fully  organized.  Generally  speaking 
the  teaching  profession  is  becoming  more  important  antl  prosperous  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Its  closer  association  witli  tlie  universities  is  a  part  of  this  process  of 
improvement.  An  excellent  professional  equipment  for  teaching  can  now  be  ob- 
tained in  Australia,  and  the  material  rewards  of  teaching  are  likely  to  increase."^ 

13.    NO  THEOLOGICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Australian  universities  attempt  no  professional  training  iu  tlieology. 
Clergymen  and  priests  are  educated  in  special  schools  conducted  by  the  churches 
of  the  faith  wliich  tliey  serve.  These  schools  are,  however,  at  times  connected, 
to  a  degree,  with  a  university,  as  is  seen  in  the  Wesley  College,  or  King's  College, 
at  Sydney  ;  l)ut  aOiliation  of  any  kind,  if  existing,  is  specially  created,  in  order  to 
avoid  certain  almost  inevitable  embarrassments. 

For  the  universities  of  Australia  are  civil  institutions.  They  have  no  relation- 
ship to  the  Christian  or  other  religion,  or  to  religious  agencies.  The  following 
statement,  which  is  taken  from  the  act  of  inconioration  of  one  of  the  allied  col- 
leges in  Sydney,  might  be  made  true  of  the  universities  themselves.  This  act 
makes  provision — 

That  no  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination  shall  be  taught,  and  no  attempt  shall  he  made  to  attach  students 
to  any  particular  denomination,  and  any  student  shall  be  excused  from  attend- 
ance upon  religious  instruction  or  religious  observances  on  express  declaration 
that  she  has  conscientious  objections  thereto." 


"The  Univorsitips  of  Australia,  pubUshed  by  authority  of  the  Department  of  Repatria- 
tion and  Uemobilizafion,  Australian  Imperial  Force,  Tunc,  1919,  pp.  23-24. 
'8  Calendar,  1920,  The  Women's  College  within  the  University  of  Sydney,  p.  3. 
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In  the  act  of  iucorpuratioa  of  tlie  University  of  Adeluitle,  too,  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

No  iT'li;ni»us  tost  shall  ho  adiiiinistfivd  to  any  person  in  order  to  entitle  him 
to  be  admitted  as  a  student  of  tlie  said  university,  or  to  lioltl  ollice  therein,  or  to 
graduate  tliereat,  or  to  hold  any  advantage  or  privilege  thereof." 

Such  prohibitions,  however,  do  not  prevent  students  from  organizing  into 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Young  Women's  Ciiristian  Associations,  and 
similar  boilies.  In-general  it  would  be  my  judgment  that  the  religious  intluences 
l)revailing  upon  the  students  are  less  marketl  than  are  found  in  the  typical  univer- 
sities of  America.  It  may  not  he  unhtting  td  add  that  the  eliiuination  of 
religion  as  a  direct  and  specific  force  in  the  formation  represents,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  a  serious  lack  and  loss. 


"  Calondar  ol"  the  Uuivursity  of  Aoclaide  iuf  iIil>  luar  luiio,  y.  380. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THP]  UNIVEKSITY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

1.   CONTRAST    BETWEEN    AUSTRALIA    AND    NEW    ZEALAND, 

The  contrast  between  the  people  of  Australia  and  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
is  well  expressed  in  paragraphs  of  a  recent  novel.  One  of  the  characters  is 
made  to  say : 

We  Maorilanders  have  got  a  neat  little  row  to  hoe;  we're  prosperous  and 
parochial  and  well  fed ;  life  is  easy  for  us ;  there  are  few  ups  and  downs ; 
but  we're  islanders,  just  as  you  English  are  islanders,  set  down  in  a  narrow 
little  country,  a  narrow  ribbon  of  rugged  land  lost  in  the  biggest  ocean  on 
the  globe,  and  we  can't  help  our  touch  of  insular  self-sufficiency,  our  parochial 
pride.  We  are  progressive  and  all  that,  but  there's  a  gentle  drowsiness  in  the 
air ;  we  don't  need  to  dream  dreams ;  nature  provides  us  with  three  meat  meals 
a  day ;  we're  not  ambitious ;  we  get  what  we  want  so  easily  that  we  don't 
want  the  impossible.  We  have  no  rebels  because  there  is  so  little  to  rebel 
against.    Fact  is,  we're  smug. 

But  there's  something  in  Australia  that  makes' a  man  restless,  fills  him  full 
of  iniiiossible  desires.  Australia  is  so  unformed,  so  full  of  mad  chances,  stretch- 
ing out  for  so  many  thousand  miles  of  possibilities  and  discoveries.  The 
whole  existence  of  Austi'alia  is  a  gamble  on  its  weather.  Australia  stakes  its 
life  and  its  fortunes  on  the  gamble  of  a  good  season  or  a  bad  one.  It  plays 
two-up  and  takes  lottery  tickets  on  the  drought.  The  itch  of  gambling  has  got 
into  its  blood,  and  Australia  gambles  with  her  legislation  and  the  tempei'ance 
question  and  socialism  just  as  she  gambles  on  the  cup.  If  she  wants  the  laws 
changed  she  changes  them  some  fine  day,  and  waits  without  a  qualm  to  see 
what  happens.     And  the  charm  of  Australia  is  that  anything  might  happen.' 

The  social  and  racial  difference  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia  is  con- 
trasted in  the  two  educational  systems  of  these  islands.  The  contrast  in  the 
methods  of  higher  education  is  quite  as  strongly  marked  as  is  the  contrast 
between  the  social  life  of  New  Zealand  and  the  social  life  of  Australia. 

2.  THE  UNION  OF  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  higher  education  of  New  Zealand  is  concentrated  in  the  University  of 
New  Zealand  and  in  its  four  iiffiliated  or  constituent  colleges.  Its  history  be- 
gins in  the  year  1869,  with  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  university 
by  the  Province  of  Otago  through  its  Provincial  Council.  A  year  after  the 
General  Assembly  of  tlie  I'resbyterian  Church  took  upon  itself  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  another  university  in  and  for  New  Zealand.  Until  1874,  these  two 
foundations  remained  as  separate  units.  In  that  year  the  University  of  Otago 
surrendered,  or  at  least  put  into  abeyance,  its  right  to  confer  degrees,  and  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  University  of  New  Zealand  itself.  It  was,  in  this  con- 
solidation, or  absorption,  agreed  that  the  university  of  the  State  should  have 
for  its  chief  function  the  conferring  of  degrees,  and  that  the  other  institution, 
or  institutions,  should  give  instiniction  without  conferring  degrees. 


1  The  Australians,  by  Arthur  H.  Adams,  pp.  20-30. 
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Distinct  and  notable  additions  were  nmde  at  this  time  to  the  forces  of  the 
luKJier  education,  faiitcrhiiry  College  at  Christduirch — an  Enjilish  ecclesias- 
tical and  educational  colony — was  founded  in  1S73.'  Auckkaul  Inivfrsity  Col- 
lege, at  the  largest  city,  was  founded  in  1S82,  and  Victoria  College  at  the  capital 
city  of  Wellington,  in  1897.'  Thus  the  University  of  Otago,  Canterbury  College, 
the  University  College  at  Auckhunl.  and  Victoria  at  Wellington  came  to  cou- 
Btitute.  as  teaching  forces,  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

3.   RELATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  COLLEfiES  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

The  relation  of  those  four  colleges  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  their  essential  constitutions  and  the  constitution  of  the  university 
itself  form  a  most  interesting  movement  ami  condition  in  academic  history. 

The  government  of  the  university  rests  with  a  .senate.  The  senate  consists 
of  -4  nicmbers,  who  art*  ajiiioiiited  as  follows: 

(«)  Eiglit  are  elected  by  the  district  court  of  convocatit»n ;  that  is.  by 
the  graduates. 

(b)  Eight   appointed   by   the  governing  l>odi('s  of  the  ;iHillated   collf'trcs,   two 

by  each. 

(c)  Four  appointed  by  the  professrtrial  boards  of  the  aHiliated  colleges,  one 

by  each. 

((/)   Four  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.* 

The  senate  tints  formed  is  the  ruling  and  ultimate  power  in  the  foundation. 
Though  not  giving  instruction,  it  determines  the  amount  of  instruction  neces- 
sary to  be  received  for  obtaining  degret^s.  It  controls  examinaiions  tlirougli 
aijpointing  the  examiners.  It  thus  exer<'ises  complete  control  nltinnitt'ly  over 
the  sciiolastic  interests  of  the  four  afTiliated  colleges.  It  can  iu»t  be  called 
a  I^'ederal  luiiversity.  For  the  colleges  are  not  federated  into  the  on»'  founda- 
tion, lint  the  colleges  an*  governed  by  the  uiuvi'rslty  it.self.  Yet,  in  the  essential 
working  arrangements  of  each  individual  college,  tiie  uinversity  has  no  part. 

The  management  of  the  four  alhliated  inslittitions  rests,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, not  with  the  senate  of  the  university,  but  with  the  collegiate  bodies 
themselves.  'I'lils  government  dilTers  in  the  four  institutions.  The  I'lilversity 
College,  at  Auckland,  Is  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  11  members,  si'rv- 
ing  in  office  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Nine  of  these  are  elected  by  the 
graduates  of  the  district,  by  the  members  of  the  legislature  for  the  district,  and 
by  the  Cnvernor  In  Coinicil,  three  being  delegated  to  each  body  for  eb><-lion. 
The  mayor  of  Au<-kland  and  the  chairman  of  the  local  board  of  educatiuu  are 
members  of  the  «'otincil.  ex  oflicio. 

Vi<"torla  College,  ut  Wellington.  Is  governe<l  also  by  a  council,  consisting  of  U'. 
members.    The  term  of  «»nice  Is  li  years.     Fifteen  of  tliese  members  are  elected 

>  Mi-n(lon,  tiowovcr,  kIkiuIU  l»e  iiia(l<>  of  lUe  fact  Hint,  In  mlvnncp  of  tlio  forninl  fi)iinii.i- 
tloii  «(f  I'untfrlniry  Colh-gi',  tlnTe  wax  iti'IUihI  Id  ClirlHlcliurcli  an  nHMotiallon  cullrti  tin' 
Collf'Klnfi'  t'lilnn.  "  ThlK  wok  nn  unolllrlnl  voluntary  nN.soclatlnn,  fornnd  witli  tho  ril).l<  <i 
of  k'lvlMK  afmli-mlf  trarlilnK.  I-tTturcH  wrri'  (Ifllveri'd  l>y  tlio  maHtorx  of  Clirlxi's  rollcu'.' 
mill  l»y  l>r.  I'owi'lL  Tliow*  wlio  ntd-nilcil  wrtf  p.irtly  rnriirHt  ti'ncliorH  who  liail  tlu'  In 
NtliirtK  of  Hi-tiolarM  nnil  wtio  \vIhIii><I  to  cxrt*!  In  tliolr  prnfesHlon,  uDil  partly  clover  and 
nmttttlouH  pupllN  who  had  advanced  beyoud  thi-  tcnchlnu  tlu-n  kIviii  at  the  commou 
Mchool.H  anti  wlio  had  nowhere  clw  to  it».  Tin-  standard  of  thlx  aMftoriailon  wan  far  holow 
that,   of  ttif  ni>iMT   rhiNKCM  of  >>■'•  'Inry   .Mrliooln   iinwndnyN,      ItH   stiidi-ntK   had   Kiiiril! 

ImHu   and    1<«m    Oroflt,    and   no    .  at    all.    In    Hi.-   Hi-nHo   we   now   (jivf    lo    Hi.'    tirin 

'  KnKll"h.'      It  noon  dro|i|ird  out   of  rxlMtcnci-,   Into  olmcurlly.      Still   It   d<'8i«rvfa  iiu-niion 

ni    thi'    precnrfi'"    ■  '    '•••••• y    CoIlfKc.    of    wlilch    ItH    KtAdontH    f<>r!n...l    iln'    mi.  l.  m  ,." 

(LIfpof  Ih'Irn  n:  .  t.y  Edltli  Si-arlf  CroKHmiui,  p.  10.) 

'  Pot  m  In  Now  Z«»aland,"  Ch.   1,   i».  7. 

♦  i:ni  id,  ih.  11.  p.   17. 
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3  by  each  body — by  the  graduates  of  the  district,  by  the  momhers  of  the  legis- 
lature for  the  district,  l)y  tlio  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  in  the  district,  by 
education  l)oards  in  the  district,  and  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  jmtfes- 
sorial  board  elects  one  member.  But  no  professor  is  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  council. 

Canterbury  College,  at  Christchurch,  is  controlled  by  a  council,  or  board  of 
governors,  of  19  members.  Of  these  G  are  elected  by  the  graduates  of  the  dis- 
trict, 3  by  members  of  the  legislature  for  the  district,  3  by  the  teachers  of 
primary  schools  in  the  district,  3  by  school  committees,  3  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  and  1  by  the  pi-ofessorial  board.  As  obtains  in  Auckland  University 
College  and  Victoria  College,  no  professor  may  be  elected  to  the  council. 

Otago  University,  too,  is  under  the  government  of  a  council,  of  12  members, 
with  a  term  of  ofRce  of  5  years.  However,  Otago  University  council  has  '1  life 
members,  who  were  elected  under  the  original  constitution.  The  election  to  this 
body  is  made  as  follows:  Four  by  the  graduates  of  the  district,  6  by  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council,  and  2  by  the  professorial  board.  The  2  members  elected  by 
the  professorial  board  may  lie  professors,  but  no  other  professor  is  eligible. 

By  the  side  of,  and  in  certain  relations  superior  both  in  respect  to  the  council 
of  the  individual  college  and  to  the  senate  of  the  university,  stands  a  body 
known  as  the  professorial  board  or  boards.  The  professorial  board  exercises 
functions  quite  akin  to  those  that  belong  to  the  faculty  of  the  American  univer- 
sity or  college.  It  is  concerned  with  the  academic  standing  of  students  and  with 
the  other  administrative  work  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 

The  statement  of  these  facts  serves  to  illustrate  the  division  of  functions  and 
the  possibility  of  divergence  and  disagreements  between  the  ditferent  bodies 
which  are  concerned  with  the  intimate  elements  of  administration.  The  in- 
ference, based  upon  the  statement,  is  confirmed  by  academic  history.  The  com- 
plexity and  closeness  of  relationship  have  given  rise,  in  40  years,  to  not  a  little 
irritation  and  friction.  The  irritation  has,  in  turn,  resulted  in  many  attempts 
at  reform,  both  formal  and  personal.  These  endeavors  have  met  with  only 
partial  success.  The  condition  lying  behind  and  in  these  attempts  is  indicated 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  "  University  Reform  in  New  Zealand," 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  University  Uicform  Association : 

The  absence  of  the  academic  point  of  view  makes  itself  felt  in  many  ways, 
falling  into  two  types.  Either  the  senate  or  councils  have  an  aim  in  view 
entirely  different  from  that  of  tiie  university  teacher  here  or  elsewliere ;  or  in 
other  cases  the  governing  bodies  and  teachers  have  the  same  aim  in  view  but 
differ  entirely  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  aim  may  be  attained. 

An  instance  of  the  first  kind  is  that  the  governing  bodies  contemplate  nnd 
encourage  purely  instructional  methods  of  teaching  in  subjects  in  which  that 
method  has  beeii  more  or  less  abandoned  in  other  universities,  e.  g.,  modern 
languages  and  psychology.  Or,  again,  the  senate  believes  in  the  educational 
value  of  compelling  all  students  to  study  certain  subjects  irrespective  of  their- 
aptitudes  and  inclinations;  and  this  notion  is  quite  obsolete  in  the  educational 
world.  Instances  of  the  second  kind  are  the  retention  of  methods  of  examina- 
tion which  have  been  abandoned  elsewhere,  arising  from  the  desire  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  our  degrees  and  to  exercise  a  salutary  check  o^er  inferior 
teacliers.  No  one  doubts  the  genuineness  with  whicli  both  lay  governors  and 
professors  in  general  desire  to  attain  these  ends,  but  throngli  ignorance  the 
lay  governors  adopt  methods  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  c<im- 
petent  authorities,  tend  directly  to  produce  the  opposite  effects.  Again,  both 
lay  governors  and  professors  are  anxious  to  encourage  the  bona  fide  evening 
student,  and  the  exempted  student,  to  gain  benefits  by  the  exi.stence  of  uinversity 
institutions  in  New  /A'aland ;  but  the  nature  of  tlie  means  adopted,  at  any  rate 
in  the  North  Island,  inflicts  injury  on  the  university  as  a  whole,  without  bene- 
fiting the  persons  concerned  to  a  corresponding  extent;  when-as  otlier  univer- 
sities achieve  the  same  ends  by  other  and  more  effective  means.' 


^  University  Reform  in  New  Zealand,  pp.  32-33. 
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4.    EXAMINATIONS  AND  DEGREES. 

Perhaps  tlio  most  outstaiulin^'  Hi'iiu'iit  in  llu'  intorprt'tation  of  tlii'  liistury  or 
the  present  condition  of  the  University  of  New  Zeahind  relates  to  thf  matter  of 
examinations  and  of  degrees.  With  certain  exceptions,  the  examinations  are  ex- 
ternal, and  the  degrees  are  granted  upon  the  basis  of  such  external  tests. 

Speaking  generally,  one  may  say  that  in  all  other  cases  the  stMiate  appoint? 
examiners  lor  the  various  subjects  specified  in  the  courses  it  has  drawn  up. 
Usually  these  examiners  are  scholars  of  repute,  resident  in  (Jreat  Britain,  but 
in  Some  instances  the  senate  has  deemeel  it  ntn-essary  to  apiioint  local  men; 
for  example,  in  the  professional  law  examinations  the  examiners  are  for  the 
most  part  local  practicing  lawyers.  No  teacher  takes  part  in  these  deirree  ex- 
aminatinn.s.  This  is  the  external  sy.stem.  It  is  true,  however,  that  for  pass 
degrees  the  pra<'tical  work  in  the  experimental  scii'Uces  is  .judged  hy  the 
teachers,  and  thus  a  veiy  important  part  nf  the  work  of  the  students  in  tlu^e 
subjects  never  comes  under  the  judgment  of  the  British  examiner." 

This  method  is  not  absohitely  unique.  P.ut  there  is  only  one  other  outstand- 
ing instance  that  can  now  be  recalled.  Atteinjits  to  n'lnedy  what  is  by  many 
members  of  the  faculties  of  New  Zealaml  colleges  regardeil  as  an  evil  have 
so  far  failfHl.    The  advantages  of  the  system  luive  been  noted  as: 

(1)  The  method  is  unbiased,  lias  always  tJie  .same  form,  and  Is  unintlui'nced 
by  personality. 

(2)  The  state  of  efliciency  is  kept  up  and  tiie  teaching  is  (luickened. 

(3)  The  worth  of  the  degree  is  enhanced  and  the  status  of  the  university 
is  enlarged. 

(4)  While  it  is  recognized  that  the  .sy.stom  has  its  disadvantages,  it  is  also 
allinued  that  the  peculiar  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  continue  it." 

The  objections  to  this  system  of  external  e.xumiiuitions  are.  by  ukisi  ju<lgi»s, 
regarded  as  more  weighty  than  the  advantages  alluded  to.  The  disadvantages 
luive  bi'en  put  under  sevt'ii  heads: 

(1)  The  .system  ileprives  the  teacher  nf  the  dignity  wlilcli  pruperly  belongs 
to  his  profe.'^sion.  He  is  regarded  by  the  students  as  an  lnleri<ir  iiersim.  inider 
the  rule  of  the  I'xaminer.  The  students  res«Mit  the  introduction  of  any  ct)urse, 
or  of  any  matter,  which  does  not  diri'ctly  fit  them  for  the  exanunalions.  It 
also  affects  tiie  choice  of  teachers  by  the  students,  that  teacher  being  most  in 
favor  who  is  willing  to  be  what  is  known  as  "an  examination  iiack." 

(2)  It  incites  the  student  to  "  cram  "  for  examinations.  He  limls  that  heeding 
the  .syllabus  :ind  the  study  of  old  exandnation  papt-rs  and  of  lextliooks  wrilten 
by  the  examiner  make  It  easier  foi-  him  to  i>ass  (he  final  tests.  The  aim  to 
make  a  good  appearance  in  them  nio\es  liini  to  a  ;:realcr  th'gree  than  any 
enthusiasm  for  libi>ral  learning  or  a  broad  education. 

(.'{)  It  serves  to  lessen,  in  the  minds  of  the  student,  the  value  of  |wa<'tical 
work.  In  the  «>xperimental  .sciences  the  laboratory  plays  an  importaid  part. 
I'.nt  inider  the  system  of  the  external  exandnatloiiH  every  candidate  lor  a  |iass 
degree  presents  a  certificate  from  his  teacher  stating  that  he  has  accei>tably 
<'otnpleted  }f  laboratory  course.  For  honors  in  pbn-e  of  the  certificate  sonu'- 
tinies  a  thesis  Is  re<|ulred,  which  may  be  a  lhe<iretiiMl  one  and  therefore  may 
by  no  means  indicate  the  skill  in  practictd  work,  r.ul  of  the  dllTerence  in  the 
charactor  of  the  practical  work  done  by  an  honor  student  and  by  the  studi-nt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chisn  the  r.ritisb  examliu-r  knows  nothing.  The  tendency, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  both  studi'iit  and  teacher  Is  to  |ilac»'  little  emphasis 
on  laboratory  cr!urHe». 


"  T'nlvcrKlty  Ri-rnrm  In  .Now  /calanci,  pp.  7<V7  I. 
^  IhlU.  pp.  bU-»:^, 
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(4)  It  serves  to  weaken  the  initiative  and  individuality  of  the  teacher 
and  the  student.  The  very  fact  that  the  system  pnxhices  uniformity  is  a 
stigma.  It  infers  that  a  subject  can  be  taught  by  one  method  only.  It  tends 
to  mechanical  work.  Instruction  and  research  lack  quickening  and  inspiratit)n. 
In  preparation  for  external  examinations  intellectual  curiosity  is  dulled. 
Originality  and  individuality  are  unpopular,  for  they  tend  to  lead  one  out  of  the 
safe  environments  of  the  syllabus  provided  by  the  senate,  on  the  basis  of 
which  his  intellectual  fate  is  sealed  Experience  has  taught  the  student  that 
to  do  work  outside  of  this  syllabus  is  frsmght  with  disaster.  Science  is 
regarded  by  him  as  a  certain  number  of  facts  to  be  memorized  for  the  time 
being  only,  not  as  a  training  toward  lasting  intellectual-  iMjwer  and  scientitic 
acumen.  His  study  comes  to  have  for  its  purpose  the  passing  of  the  final  test, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  that  subject  matter  which  ultimately  will  bring  him  to 
that  desired  goal. 

(5)  The  answers  of  a  few  questions  offered  by  the  examiner  are  not  con- 
sidered a  fair  indication  of  tlie  real  worth  of  work  which,  perhaps,  has  covered 
years  of  study.  This  especially  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  student  of  scientitic 
courses.  Also  if  anything  happens  to  prevent  him  from  taking  examinations 
a  whole  year  of  time  is  lost,  and  by  this  misfortune  he  may  be  debarred  from 
ever  receiving  a  senior  scholarship  or  honors,  no  matter  how  worthy  the  work 
he  has  done. 

(6)  The  influence  of  the  system  of  external  examinations  touches,  too,  tjie 
responsibility  of  the  councils  in  making  appointments.  The  worth  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  staff  is  liable  to  be  judged  l>y  his  capacity  to  get  men  through 
their  examinations  rather  than  by  any  special,  ability  he  may  have  or  by  any 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  he  may  possess.  The  people  in  New  Zealand  feel  that 
while  other  countries^  try  to  remove  any  impression  that  the  teaching  is  less 
important  than  examinations,  the  system  prevailing  in  their  country  serves 
to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  examinations.  Hence  they  feel  that  suitable  appoint- 
ments to  the  college  staff  should  be  made. 

(7)  The  system  lessens  the  rank  and  the  influence  of  the  university.  It 
tends  to  create  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  institution  which,  for  itself,  suffers 
a  loss  of  respect.  It  intimates  a  distrust  nf  I  lie  aliility  or  the  fairness  of  the 
teachers.* 

5.    CURRENT  CRITICISMS. 

The  whole  university  organization  is  also  made  the  object  of  special  criti- 
cism. For  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  is  general  and  strong.  The  criticism 
relates  largely  to  five  points. 

(1)  A  lack  of  cooperation  is  evident,  not  only  between  the  governing  bodies 
but  also  between  the  colleges  themselves,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  exanuning 
university.  The  remedy  is  yet  to  be  found  to  correct  conditions  which  have 
resulted  in  the  encroaching  of  one  body  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  others 
and  in  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  teaching. 

(2)  The  senate,  which  should  be  the  governing  and  coordinating  lay  body, 
is  occupied  and  loaded  down  with  teclmical  details,  assuming  duties  which 
rightfully  belong  to  the  faculties  or  to  the  professorial  boards. 

(3)  Conferences  between  the  members  of  the  professorial  boards  are  rare. 
This  condition  results  in  what  may  be  called  intellectual  isolation,  which,  in 
turn,  has  a  deadening  effect  on  the  teachers. 

(4)  In  the  three  colleges,  from  the  councils  of  which  the  professors  arc  ex- 
cluded by  statute,  the  professorial  boards  communicate  with  the  comicils  l)y 
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writinfT-  This  is  considered  an  uiilmsiuesslike  nii^iLiod,  and  tlieivfoiv  objec- 
tli'niil)le.  The  limitations,  tot),  of  the  written  paju'r  prevent  the  taculti»^s  fri>ui 
giving  full  infornjatioii  and  sugjjestions  which  nught  aid  tlie  coimoils  to  ad- 
ministering their  duties  by  wise  and  proper  nn'liuids. 

(5)  Although  the  electors  of  the  senate  and  college  councils,  individually, 
may  be  interested  in  the  university  work,  the  different  electing  bodies  may  be 
out  of  touch  with  each  other  and  with  the  college.  The  elections  to  the  council 
take  jdace  at  frequent  intervals,  but  arouse  little,  if  any,  interest.  In  the  elec- 
tions to  the  seuaie  the  personal  element,  rather  than  a  broad  policy,  rules." 

Despite  the  current  criticisms  of  the  higher  etlucation  in  both  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  it  is  ever  to  l»e  affirmed  that  in  these  new  communities  the  forces 
of  the  higher  education  are  vigorous,  jiossessed  of  noble  determiiiatinn.  and 
guided  by  wise  and  true  counsels.  Their  ditticulties — and  they  have  dilhculties 
many  and  serious — arise  from  the  newness  of  the  civilization  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  from  their  remoteness  from  the  older  countries.  That  they  will 
emerge  into  a  yet  larger  life  and  with  more  powerful  ageM<ies  is  just  as  dear 
as  is  the  future  of  these  island-continents.  The  course  which  they  have  to 
make  upon  the  great  human  sea  is  a  long  and  troublous  one.  A  wise  in- 
terpi"('ter  has  said,  "  In  Au.*»tralia  we  have  not  recognized  this  important  truth — 
with  the  result  that  our  developing  society  tosses  rudderless  amidst  the  irra- 
tional forces  of  political  party  spleen  and  class  bias.  Those  individuals  who 
desire  to  study  and  to  know  are  largely  powerless  to  help  themselves  to  a 
wider  and  more  truly  social  vision.  Beyond  the  shores  of  Au.*»tralia  the  world- 
storm  rages  with  increasing  intensity;  our  will  to  internal  cohesion  is  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  social  disorder  and  a  class  hatred  that  is  fast  becoming 
Htereotyi»ed.  Yet  we  alone  of  all  the  civilized  nations  give  no  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  deeper  .social  causes  of  disorder.     And  our  capacity  for  social  utdty 

and  [K-ace  diminishes."" 

Hut  these  ditliiulties  seem  le-ss  serious  when  one  compares  tlu'ni,  as  one  well 
may,  with  the  dilHculties  which  beset  the  oldest  American  college  for  lier  first 
century,  and  also  with  the  dithculties  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
of  Yale  (the  se<ond  and  third  in  order  of  foundation  i,  for  their  llr^t  decades. 
Australiart  universities  can  well  be  Inspired  by  bo|K'  and  .should  be  willini:  to 
anticipate  and  to  use  the  grand  virtue  of  patience,  the  great  virtue  in  mil- 
versify  adndnistration. 

"T'nlvprHlty  Roform  In  Now  Zoilinid,  pp.   1W-110. 

■"  AiiHtralia  :  I'.coiiiiiiilc  uiiil  i'ulltical  SiikJIi'k.  i:<lili>tl  by  .Mi-rciUtli  .Mklniiuii.  "The 
AuHtraliaii  I'ollUcal  ('iai!M:iuii»uciut,"  by  I'tof.  Eltuu  Muyu,  p.  144. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

LIBRARIES. 

Carlyle,  in  his  lectures  on  tlie  Hero  as  a  Man  of  Letters,  said  that  the  "  true 
univei"sity  "  is  "  a  collection  of  books."  The  remark  is  one  of  those  half-truths 
which  needs  the  other  half  to  make  the  sphere  complete.  The  other  half  of  a 
imiversitj'  is  a  community  of  personalities.  Given  a  community  of  great  per- 
sonalities and  a  great  collection  of  books  and  the  university  is  founded,  ready 
and  eager  for  service.  The  libraries  of  the  Universaties  of  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne, be  it  said,  are  not  inadequate.  In  fact,  they  would  rank  well  with 
the  better  libraries  in  the  better  American  college.  But  in  other  universities 
the  collections  are  small.  The  means  for  their  increase  are  inadequate.  The 
use  of  them  by  the  students  is  slight. 

Fisliei-  Library,  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  was  founded  in  1885  through 
a  bequest  of  £30,000  by  Thomas  Fisher,*  and  contains  117,000  volumes.  In  the 
L^niversity  of  Adelaide  a  library  was  established  in  1892  by  a  gift  of  £9.000. 
The  number  of  books  now  included  in  the  collection  is  50,000.^  Also,  in  1918 
the  wife  of  an  aeronaut  gave  £.'500  to  found,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
Alfred  Muller  Simpson;  a  library  in  aeronautics  to  bear  liis  name."  Victoria 
College,  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  possesses  a  library  of  about  12,000 
books,  which  is  maintained  by  annual  grants  of  £400  drawn  from  the  college 
funds.  The  library  of  the  University  of  Otago  was  established  chiefly  through 
sul)scriptions  given  by  the  people,  and  now  has  over  14,000  volumes.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  books  for  the  students  has  been  carefully  supervised  by  the  members 
of  the  faculties.    In  the  catalogue  it  is  stated  that : 

All  students  attending  the  university,  whether  matriculated  or  not,  are  en- 
titled to  the  free  use  of  the  library,  and  it  is  also  open  as  a  library  of  reference 
to  the  general  public,  who,  however,  must  provide  themselves  with  cards  of 
adnussion  by  application  to  the  registrar.^ 

In  addition  to  the  regular  library  of  the  University  of  Otago  there  is  a  foun- 
dation known  as  the  Hocken  Library  housed  in  the  museum,  in  a  wing  especially 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  under  conditions  laid  down  by  the  donor  of  the  col- 
lection. In  1906,  Doctor  Hocken,  of  Dunedin,  proposed  to  give  to  the  people 
of  the  Dominion  represented  by  that  city  his  books,  pictures,  plans,  and  maps 
l)earing  on  the  early  history  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  provide<l  proi)er 
housing  would  be  furnished.  The  conditions  of  the  gift  being  met,  the  Hocken 
Library  was  established  and  tlio  collection  finally  came  under  the  full  control 
of  tbe  university  authorities." 


1  Cataloj^ue  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  1020.  p.  lOT. 

-  CatiUogue  of  the  University  of  Adelaide,  1920.  p.  G. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

*  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Otago,  1921,  p.  SO. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  82.    History  of  Otago  University.     By  G.  E.  Thompson,  M.  A.,  p.  265. 
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CHAPTET?  V. 
EXAMINATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

An  intofrral  an<l  sigiiitioant  part  of  the  universities  of  Australasia,  as  in  all 
British  universities,  is  found  in  the  system  of  examinations.  Tills  part  is,  in 
the  judgment  of  many,  altofrether  too  sifrnitioant.  I'.ut.  for  better  or  for  worse  in- 
telleetual  disfiplinc,  it  df>es  olitain.  Witli  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  as  else- 
where spec'itically  indicateil  and  interpreted,  the  method  is  fundamental  to  th'» 
university  organization.  The  method  Is  also  internal,  examinatidus  heinj? 
conducted  by  the  university  itself,  which  offers  tuition  in  the  subjects  in  which 
the  exanunation  is  prescribed. 

As  a  tyiie  of  such  examinations  I  submit  here  papers  set  in  economics 
and  in  education  in  the  University  of  Tasmania.  These  papers  are  selected  in 
nrder  both  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  questions  which  are  asked  in  these  funda- 
mental disciplines,  and  also,  by  indirectinn.  to  intimate  the  sort  of  subjcvts  on 
which  the  youth  of  Australia  are  meditating'.  Th(>y  are  quite  as  c«»nq)rehenslve 
and  as  didicult  as  would  be  set  for  corresponding;  classes  in  American  colleges. 

1.    KCOXOMICS. 

1.  "Wages  boards  were  I'wst  adopicd  for  tiie  imrpo.se  of  [ireventing  sweating, 
the  arbitration  court  to  prevent  industrial  warfare."  ("onunent  on  thi.s  state- 
ment, plvlng  a  critical  analysis  of  the  present  functions  of  tin"  nrbitnitlon 
courts  and  wages  boards. 

'2.  What  are  some  of  the  more  impurl.iiil  piobh'ms  comierled  with  rural  dc- 
vcloiimcnt  ill  .\nslraliaV  .Mention  brieliy  some  suggestetl  methods  of  d«'aling 
with  these  iiroblcms. 

8.  I'pon  what  general  ground.s  has  State  ownership  of  Industry  been  adviv 
eatedV     Illustrate  by  reference  to  Tasmanian  conditions. 

4.  If  you  were  aske<|  to  plan  an  economic  survey  of  Tasnninia,  what  diita 
wonlil  you  .seek  and  what  methods  woul<!  you  employ  under  the  head  of  pro- 
<luctionV 

f).  Distlngui.sh  wealth  from  welfare.  Show  how  the  latter  may  vary  owing 
tn  cbnnL'PS  in  (n)  the  amount  and  ( /< )  the  distribution  of  the  national  income. 
Illustrate  by  reference  to  Australian  comlltions. 

((.  What  do  yon  consider  havi-  been  the  main  <auses  ol  the  rapid  rise  In  jirices 
during  the  jiast  live  years*.'  The  F.iDiKiniist  index  lannber  of  wholesale  pricj's 
in  Knglaiid  ro.^e  V2'l  pcM-  cent  between  .luly.  UHI,  and  .March.  l!H!t.  while  for 
the  same  period  the  r'omtnonwealth  Statistician's  Imlex  innnber  of  whol(>«:iIe 
prices  in  .\ustralia  rose  only  (IS  per  cent.  How  do  you  occoinit  for  this  dls- 
( i«'pancy? 

7.  {II)  "Theboinily  system  proposed  to  make  the  whole  coiumunlly  contribute 
toward  tlM-  product  bin  of  certain  <'oniinodltles,  though  the  whole  of  the  coni- 
nniidty  d<K's  not  (b-slre  tlieir  production." 

(/()  "  iMirlmr  the  period  .Fuiy  to  l>eceiiiber.  1!U7.  the  exports  from  .\>istralbi 
had  a  value  of  E.'M.SC  I  •jo.'l.  while  the  bnports  were  viiIumI  :if  £_'!i.  I(»7.171.  This 
gave  a  trade  bnlniice  in  onr  fiivor  of  over  £.'>.( x M).<mn i ;  that  is  to  -^Jiy.  the  .\iistra- 
Ibin  conuniniity  received  over  £."),( KR»,( KM)  nioi-e  than  it  sent  out  In  payment  rif 
inqxirted  L'o<»ds.  " 
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(c)  "  We  should  so  ameuil  our  tariff  as  to  render  it  capable  of  putting  evt-ry 
manufacturer  on  even  terms  (at  least)  with  these  fon-i^qi  manufacturers  wlio 
produce  most  cheaply.  " 

Conanent  upon  tlu>  above  statements,  pointing  out  any  fallacies. 

8.  Give  a  short  criti<-al  account  of  public  finance  in  Australia  during  the  war, 
and  consider  the  advisability  of  a  levy  on  capital  to  li(iuidate  a  portion  of  the 
war  debt. 

9.  Discuss  the  value  of  taxation  as  a  means  of  achieving  social  reform.  Sup- 
port your  conclusions  by  reference  to  Tasmanian  conditions. 

10.  Indicate  the  part  played  by  banking  in  modern  business  and  illustrate 
your  answer  l)y  making  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bank. 

11.  Explain  fully  how  "  the  cost  of  living "  is  measured  in  Australia,  indi- 
cating any  defects  in  the  results. 

12.  Consider  the  case  for  protection  as  a  fiscal  policy  in  Australia.  If  its 
adoption  is  desirable,  can  you  suggest  the  principles  upon  which  to  construct  a 
"  scientilic  "  tariff?    What. special  dangers  should  be  avoided? 

■2.    EDUCATION, 

1.  Quote  any  two  good  definitions  of  education,  and  point  out  in  each  case 
any  limitation  of  idea.  State  your  own  view  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
education. 

2.  How'  may  the  teaching  of  subjects,  say,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  be  made 
educationally  valuable  apart  altogether  from  the  information  that  may  be 
imparted? 

3.  The  following  statements  may  be  said  to  mark  three  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theory.  Exiilain  them  in  the  light  of  such  theory,  and 
briefly  show  in  each  case  how  the  author  came  to  use  the  expression : 

(o)  "Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  tongues  that 
Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them 
as  well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a 
learned  man  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dia- 
lect only." 

(b)  "Let  childhood  ripen  in  childhood." 

(c)  "I  want  to  psychologize  education." 

4.  State  briefly  the  views  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Port  Royalists,  and  Rousseau 
on  enmlation.  Show  what  use  you  would  make  of  this  instinct  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  good  and  the  minimum  of  harm. 

5.  It  is  asserted  that  attention  sums  up  the  past  life  and  character  of  an 
individual  and  determines' what  life  and  character  shall  be  in  the  future. 
■Tustify  or  criticize  this  statement. 

0.  Granting  education  to  be  a  process  of  self-x'ealization,  indicate  briefly  the 
value  to  the  teacher  of  a  knowledge  of  the  educaiid's  instinctive  tendencies. 

7.  Trace  the  growth  of  interest  from  the  primitive  aspect  as  a  means  of  self- 
preservation  to  the  highest  subjective  side. 

8.  Discuss  the  jjroblems  that  are  incident  to  a  natural  correlation  of  studies. 

9.  Give  a  conci.se  statement  of  the  importance  of  rpiestioning  in  the  educative 
process,  and  estimate  the  value  of  the  Socratic  method  in  the  general  work  of 
oral  instruction. 

10.  State  and  discuss  Bentham's  canons  of  punishment. 

11.  Outline  the  leading  features  of  Sitartan  education,  and  trace  its  influence 
in  any  modern  system. 

12.  "llow  has  the  study  of  heredity  influenced  educational  thought?  Discuss 
in  the  course  of  your  answer  the  theory  of  the  transmission  ol'  acquired  char- 
acteristics.^ 

3.   EXTERNAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

These  papers,  which  are  thus  presented  in  selections,  represent  the  internal 
examinations.  Two  Australian  universities  also  offer  what  are  called  public, 
or  external,  examinations — examinations,  however,  which  are  less  significant 
than  those  conducted  by  the  T'niversity  of  New  Zealand,  as  already  described. 
The  University  of  Adelaide  provides  tests  for   individual   students  of  almost 

1  Ordinary  examinations  for  degrees,  the  University  of  Tasmania,  Novemljor,  1010.  and 
Marcli,  1920. 
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every  grade  or  tlivisioii,  who  are  taught  outside  of  the  university  chissrooms. 
Such  exauilnations  are  tests,  made  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  State,  of 
the  wortii  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  schools.or  thritugh  private  tuition  and 
extension  lectures.  Tlie  nature  of  these  examinations  are  well  indicate*!  by  the 
syllabus  offered  in  coniniercial  geograi)hy  for  a  senior  class. 

(a)  (Jeneral.  liilliieucf  of  ithysingrai)bical.  biological,  social,  ami  political 
controls  Mi)nn  the  distribution,  production,  and  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, with  ."Special  emphasis  ou  the  .social  and  political  factors.  A 
general  view  of  the  extractive,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial, 
and  transport  industries,  and  of  their  development.  The  analysis  and 
interiiretalion  of  stati-stics  and  the  use  of  the  various  graphical  methods 
of  presentation. 

(h)  .Materials  of  Commerce.  The  chief  materials  of  connnerce,  their  prepara- 
tion, use.s,  countries  of  origin  and  consumiition.  and  chief  routes  of 
distribution.  Attention  is  to  be  paid  in  this  connection  to  Australian 
and  South  Australian  conunoditie-s  both  exjiort  and  import. 

(e)  Regional.  A  regional  treatment  of  those  eountries  wlii<h  are  of  economic 
importance  to  Australia. 

((/)  Practical  Work.  Plotting  statistics  on  squared  pajier;  marking  the 
distribution  of  materials  of  commerce  and  resultant  routes  on  blank 
maps ;  drawing  sketch  maps.* 


=  Manii.il  of  the  Pub.  Exam.  Board.  I'Jl'U,  Tlie  Uuiversity  nf  AdelaUle,  yt.  02. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
WORKERS'  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

1.   SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE   MO^^ME^'T. 

Perhaps  the  most  inipoi'tant  nioveruent  looking  to  the  direct  service  of  the 
university  to  the  community  is  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cational Association.  This  association,  established  in  England  in  the  year 
1903,  represents  a  federation  of  various  organizations  with  the  aim  of  pro- 
moting the  higher  education  of  the  people.  It  has  diverse  relations.  But  its 
chief  relation  and  its  principal  work  is  to  carry  forward  the  education  of  tJie 
adult  citizens  of  the  working  classes  in  such  subjects  as  government,  sociology, 
economics,  industrial  history,  psychology,  and  similar  branches.  Its  purpose 
is  not  to  offer  technical  training,  but  an  education  as  liberal  and  as  large  as 
the  conditions  allow.  It  is  a  movement  to  carry  the  liberal  colleges  to  the 
people. 

This  movement  has  met  with  great  success  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
80  general  has  the  movement  become  that  a  world  federation  has  recently  l)een 
formed  in  London.  Jn  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  has  its  success  been 
greater  than  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

The  significance  of  this  movement  becomes  yet  more  impressive  as  it  is 
interpreted  by  the  fundaineiital  fads  of  the  whole  industrial  movement. 

The  workmen  of  Australia  are  more  thoroughly  joineil  together  in  unions 
than  are  the  workmen  of  any  other  nation.  The  members  of  the  Individual 
union  are  closely  interlocked  with  other  unions.  If  not  organized  into  one  big 
union  (O.  B.  U.),  they  are  yet  more  closely  allied  to  such  a  formation  than 
obtains  elsewhere.  The  class  conscience  and  consciousness  in  the  Australian 
State  is  deep  and  vital.  The  early  foundation  and  the  industrial  additions  made 
to  the  population  represent  the  laboring  class  of  the  conmiunity.  Most  immi- 
grants were  gold  seekers,  farmers,  herdsmen,  carpenters,  machinists.  The  state 
or  trend  of  society  has  been  and  still  is  Industrial,  agricultural,  and  pastoral. 
The  comnnniity  thus  conditioned  has  been  surrounded  by  the  significant  cir- 
cumstance of  geographical  remoteness.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,,  however 
great  in  themselves,  are  yet  remote  from  the  general  trend  of  population  and 
the  movements  of  trade.  The  people  who  come  to  the  cities,  and  about  one- 
half  do,  live  naturally  in  close  and  intimate  association.  The  connnunity  has 
been  a  prosperous  one.  Farming,  the  raising  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  represent 
the  great  industries  outside  the  cities.  The  whole  shipping  business  has  also 
resulted  in  wealth.  If  great  fortunes  have  been  few,  moderate  fortunes  have 
been  numerous,  and  the  coinfort  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
general  and  constant. 

The  population  thus  formed  has  been,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  of  the  influential  and  the  obscure,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  to 
renin  in.  and  should  be.  wlu'te.  If  there  be  a  single  determination  on  which  the 
Australians  and  the  New  Zealanders  agree,  it  is  that  their  part  of  the  world 
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shall  be  free  from  the  interuiixtiire  of  races.  The  contrast  between  such  a 
population  and  that  which  obtains  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  freqnently  re- 
ferred to  in  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand,  and  always  with  advantajre  to  tlif 
purer  breed. 

Yet  into  this  industrial  society  the  aKitator  has  come.  He  seeks  to  .secure  a 
larjj;er  waue  and  a  shorter  day  or  week.  He  di-niands,  and  demands  strongly, 
better  workuij:  conditions.  His  methods  and  means  are  not  unlike  those  that 
obtain  in  the  industrial  towns' of  New  England  or  on  the  wharves  of  the  Hudson 
River.  His  regard  for  the  civilities,  or  for  the  presumed  rights  of  others  than 
those  whom  he  serves,  .sei-ms  to  be  slight.  His  aim  is  apparently  narrow,  and  for 
.securing  it  he  .seizes  whatevoi-  tools  lie  at  his  hand. 

Such  a  society,  so  compact,  so  interlocked,  so  segregated,  so  fraught  wltli 
possibilities  of  experiment.  represt>nts  a  condition  in  which  the  knowledge,  the 
inielliirence,  the  .sense  of  judgment,  the  power  of  inter|»ret;ition.  the  sympathy 
between  social  classes,  wiiith  the  Workers'  Educational  .\.ssociati<»n  represents, 
finds  a  peculiarly  rich  lii-ld  of  highest  social  and  economic  inllueuce. 

2.    UXTVERSITY  TI'1\)KIAI.  CLuVSSES. 

The  special  method  that  is  used  in  and  by  the  Workers'  Educational  As.socia- 
tion  is  found  in  the  organization  of  what  is  known  as  I'nivcrsity  Tutorial  Tlasses. 
The  essentia!  elements  of  such  a  method  of  instruction  have  been  interpreted 
as  follows: 

•V  tutorial  class  consists  of  from  ].">  to  'M)  students  wlio  meet  once  a  week 
during  the  winter  months,  usually  for  tlirc»'  consecutive  years,  at  a  time  and 
place  convenient  to  them.selves.  The  tiiuversit.v  comes  to  the  people;  it  dties 
not  ask  the  i)copl(>  to  sairilice  more  than  !i  poilion  of  their  leisure.  Each  meet- 
ing lasts  lor  two  hours,  the  lirst  hour  being  usually  devoted  t»»  a  <'onversational 
lecture  by  the  tutor,  the  se<ond  being  taken  u[t  with  (pieslions  and  discussions, 
when  tutor  ami  students  thoroughly  canvass  the  subject  In  all  its  bearings. 
The  spirit  of  good-fellowship  tbat  soon  arises  nuikes  this  botU'  most  fruitl'ul 
in  educational  results.  Attached  to  each  class  is  a  select  library  of  books  on 
the  suiiject  of  study.  Each  student  jturcba.ses  a  te.\tlMK)k  at  a  cost  of  a  lew 
shillings.  Hesides  giving  a  i)ledge  to  attend  regularly  to  the  best  of  bis  or  her 
ability,  every  member  of  the  class  is  exjiected  to  write  one  essay  a  fiu-tniicht 
(lli  essa.vs  a  .season).  To  many  peoi)le  this  condition  seems  Impossible.  I>ut  the 
most  wonderful  results  have  been  aihieved  by  .students  who  had  no  lueliinlnar.v 
tr.iinin;,'  ulialever  in  written  composition.  It  has  been  i)rove<i  that  what  the 
Jieopli'  jjick  is  not  intelHirence,  Iml  facility  of  expression.  .\  sympathetic  tutor, 
giving  jirivate  help  to  all  who  need  it.  c;ui  pii>diic..  r-markable  progress  in  all 
cases.' 

Su<h  clas.sos  are  orgninze«l  under  the  universities  in  every  State  of  Aus- 
tralia. .Ml  or  the  governments  are  crait ributing  about  $ri,<MM)  each  year  (o 
th(?  support  of  Ihese  classes.  The  ninnber  of  students  enrolled  in  a  re<-ent  year 
WHH  iil)oiit  :{,(KMi.  In  New  Zealand,  at  the  beirinning  of  the  year  1010,  there 
were  four  !nd«^|iendr>nt  iissoelations,  with  a  council  covering  tlie  Kondnion. 
No  less  than  i;is  bodies  were  in  adlllation.  of  which  1(¥5  were  I  radc  unions. 
The  Tnlversity  of  New  Zejil.'ind  li:is  ni:idc  in  n  recent  xcar  .a  conl  ribnl  ion  of 
about  !?1,<HM)  for  the  work. 

.-!,  \  \i.i  I    or  Tin    w<  ii;k. 

The  value  of  this  type  oi  work  i<  icco^ni/.cd  ;is  ol"  the  highest.  A  jtrofessor 
in  oni'  of  tin-  eulleges  of  New  Zealaml  said  to  me,  in  a  long  (•onfereiice.  that  It 
rei>rt'sents  the  salvation  of  democracy.  It  WTves  not  only  to  give  knowledge  and 
understanding  but  abso  to  unite  the  t(>achlng  cin.sses  of  the  university*  with  the 

'  Tbe  Npw  Social  Ordor.     By  Prof.  >r«r.dltli  AtkiiiHon.  M.  A.,  p.  303. 
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great  comiuunity  into  mutual  synipatliies,  intellectual  and  ethical.     It  also  aids 
in  joiiiini,'  tbem  together  in  great  luunan  social  uMdortakings. 

In  the  Unitetl  States  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  has  made  slow 
progress.  The  functions  which  the  universities  might  render  in  any  pro- 
gressive movement  have  been  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Herbert  Fels,  of  the 
University  of  Kansas.  He  says  that  among  the  important  services  whicli  the 
universities  could  reuder  are : 

First,  in  the  making  of  surveys  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  workers  in 
various  districts  and  the  development  of  plans  to  meet  them ;  see*md,  in  the 
provision  of  premises  for  night  classes  and  sunmier  schools;  third,  by  the 
establishments  of  scholarships  for  promising  students  in  the  workers'  classes; 
fourth,  in  the  provision  of  books  and  use  of  library ;  fifth,  by  the  grant  of 
financial  assistance,  if  necessary  and  practicable.^ 

Doctor  Fels  also  properly  interprets  the  general   mood  of  the  universities 

toward  all  worthy  enterprises  designed  for  the  education  of  tlie  people.     He 

says : 

They  are  probably  disposed,  if  properly  approached,  to  consider  seriously  the 
question  of  workers'  education.  If  they  could  play  a  useful  part  in  it,  it 
woubl  add  new  luster  to  them,  and  it  would  bring  them  in  touch  with  sections 
of  the  community  which  at  present  regard  the  universities  as  exclusive  upper- 
class  institutions.^ 

In  confirmation  of  such  a  spirit  a  leader  in  this  movement  has  said: 

A  university  must  send  out  its  roots  and  branches.  It  can  never  be  a  close 
society.  *  *  *  It  is  the  morning  of  the  day  for  "  all  the  people."  A  uni- 
versity, if  it  would  fulfill  its  nussion,  must  so  interpret  itself  as  to  gain  the 
affection  and  support  of  the  people  generally.*- 

2  School  and  Societj',  Vol.  XIII,  No.  330,  Sept.  10,  1921.  The  Workers'  Educational 
Movement  in  the  United'  States,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Fels,  Univ.  of  Kansas,  p.  147. 

3  Ibid,  p.  148. 

*  Cambridge  Essays  on  Adult  Education.     Chapter  by  A.  E.  Manobridge,  p.  79. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
iniODES  SCHOLARS. 

1.    CKXERAL  INTP^RPRETATIONS. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  arc  among  tlic  lifnt'lici.-nics  of  ('ceil  Khodes's 
great  trust.  According  to  tlie  terms  of  his  will  (H)  colonial  (later  increased  to  GG) 
scholarsliijis,  of  tlie  annual  \aluo  of  f3(M)  eacii  and  "  tenable  at  any  collegi'  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  three  consecutive  acaileuiical  years,"  were  foundi'd.  C»f 
these  scholarships  9  were  given  to  Rhodesia.  3  each  to  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  the  South  African  College  school,  the  Stellenbosch  College 
school,  the  Diocesjin  College  school  of  Roinleliosch,  St.  Andrew's  College  school, 
Grahanisiown,  to  tlie  colonies  of  Natal,  N'ew  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania.  New  Zealand,  to  the  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  in  Canada,  and  to  the  colonies  or  islands  of  Newfoundland 
and  its  dependencies,  of  the  Bermudas,  and  Jamaica. 

American  siliolarships  also  were  ai>i»rojiriale<l  in  a  number  sullicionl  to  grant 
2  to  each  State  or  Territory  id'  the  I'nited  Suites.  Upon  learning  that  the  Ger- 
man EmjH'ror  ha<l  made  Knglish  a  required  subject  in  the  .schools  of  Germany, 
Kbodes  added  in  a  codicil  the  request  that  ">  annual  scholarshii>s  at  Oxford,  of 
£'_'."tO  a  year  each,  should  be  given  to  students  of  German  birth.'  "The  object," 
he  staled.  "  is  that  an  midcrstaiiding  between  the  tlntc  urcat  powers  will  render 
war  impossible  and  educational  relations  make  the  strongest  lie.^ 

In  laying  tli«'  foundation  for  the  colonial  scholarships  KIiihIcs  realized  that — 

the  edui-alion  of  young  colonists  at  one  of  the  universities  in  the  Iniled  King- 
dom Is  ftf  great  advantage  ttt  them  for  giving  breadth  tct  their  views,  for  their 
instriK-tion  in  life  and  manners,  and  for  instilling  into  their  ndnds  the  advantage 
to  the  coloidj'S,  as  well  as  to  the  Inited  Kingdom,  of  the  rel«'nlion  of  the  unity 
of  till?  Kmpire.' 

The  qualillcalions  essential  for  receiving  a  scbolarsblp  are  outlined  in  the 
following  paragraph,  l.'iken  Ironi  the  will: 

My  desire  being  that  I  be  students  who  shall  be  electetl  t<i  ilu>  .Mholarsbips 
shidl  not  be  merely  booUworins,  I  direct  Ib.it  In  tlu*  election  of  a  student  to  a 
si'holarsbip  regard  shall  be  bad  to  (1)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attaitiments ; 
(11)  his  fondness  of  and  succt-ss  In  maidy  outdoor  sport>^,  such  as  cricket,  foot- 
ball, and  the  like;  (ill)  bis  ipnilltles  of  manhood,  irulb.  courage,  devotion  to 
•  luty.  sympathy  for  aufl  pmleetlon  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselllshness.  an<l 
fellowsiil|»:  and  (Iv)  Ids  exhibition  during  school  days  of  moral  fcu'ce  of  char- 
ncier  and  of  Instincts  to  lead  and  to  tak«'  an  lutereKt  lii  lila  schoolmateH,  for 


«  HInro  Ihr  World  Wnr  tin-  MrholiirHlilpH  hiiv<-  lici-ii  tntii-n  rr<>rn  <;rrnainy 
l"roin    KlifxJuM'M  will.   |)til>llNli.<l   In   "  Thn    l.lff  of   IIk-   ItlKlit  Hon.   "V-.H   .1.    KhodcB,'   by 

Sir  i,.wIh  Mli-iii'il.  Vol.  II.  p.  :;:tij. 
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those  latter  attrilnites  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  gxiide  him  to  esteem  the 
performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim.' 

Among  the  suggestions  given  to  guide  in  the  choice  of  students  for  the  scholar- 
ships lie  says: 

My  ideal  qualified  student  would  combine  these  four  qualifications  in  the 
proportions  of  three-tenths  for  the  first,  two-tenths  for  the  second,  three-tenths 
for  the  third,  and  two-tenths  for  the  fourth  qualification.^ 

2.    AVORTH   OF  THE   SYSTEM   IN    AUSTRALIAN   AND    NEW   ZEALAND   SOCIETY. 

The  universities  of  Australasia  have  been  sending  their  refcular  quota  of 
candidates  to  Oxford.  Among  the  universities  of  Australasia,  as  also  among 
the  universities  of  America,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  d(mbt  respecting  the 
gaining  of  the  testator's  great  wish  through  his  instrument.  Following  their 
residence  at  Oxford,  the  Australian  men  have  had  diverse  careers.  A  certain 
share,  of  course,  have  returned  to  their  native  land.  Others  have  not  returned — 
and  the  number  is  surprisingly  large — some  remaining  in  England,  either  as  a 
permanent  abiding  place  or  working  condition,  and  some  going  forth  into  India 
or  to  other  parts  of  the  far-flung  Empire. 

Rhodes  scholars  from  Australasia  have  made  distinct  contributions  to 
knowledge  and  to  human  well-I)eing.  The  first  Rhodes  scholar,  for  in.--.tance, 
of  New  Zealand,  Allan  Thompson,  is  now  curator  of  the  museum  at  Wellington, 
a  most  important  and  useful  organization  giving  first-rate  scientific  service  in 
the  South  Seas.  The  warden  of  Trinity  College,  Melbourne,  is  a  Rhodes  man. 
Other  scholars  have  returned  home  without  apparently  bearing  large  and 
lasting  advantages  from  the  three  years  of  residence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis.  Such  a  result  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wholly  unexpected.  Can  not  a  similar 
interpretation  regarding  American  Rhodes  scholars  also  be  made?  It  is 
pi'obal>ly  true  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand,  as  it  is  said  to  be  true  in 
America. 

In  gauging  the  probabilities  of  the  success  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships  in 
carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the  founder,  the  record  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Rhodes  scholars  after  their  return  to  this  country  is  of  great  importance.  The 
real  caliber  of  the  men  will  be  judged  more  by  their  ability  to  "  make  good  " 
in  various  American  careers  than  by  their  "class"  at  Oxford.  Their  oppor- 
tunities to  make  effective  the  ideas  which  their  Oxford  experience  has  given 
them  will  depend  on  their  strategic  location,  both  geograpliically  and  in  the 
social  organization.  Even  a  brief  consideration  of  the  problem  will  show  that 
an  absolute  measure  of  degree  of  "  making  good  "  would  be  difiicult,  in  view 
of  the  various  occupations  in  which  the  men  are  engaging,  the  difference  in 
conditions  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  comparatively  short  time 
since  tlie.v  left  Oxford.     *     *     * 

Even  while  it  is  admitted  that  in  politics  and  diplomacy  the  original  intent 
of  the  plan  has  not  been  realized  and  is  not  likely  to  be  realized,  one  should 
realize  fully  the  significance  of  the  large  proportion — over  one-third — of  the 
men  engaged  in  education,  especially  college  teaching.  There  is  a  closer  rela- 
tidusliii)  in  the  T^nited  States  than  in  any  other  country  1)etween  education  and 
I»ublic  life:  we  are  therefoi'e  justified  in  saying  that  the  Rhodes  scholars  in 
that  occupation  are  in  a  position  to  exert  as  great  an  influence  as  they  coidd 
in  any  other  line — even  in  politics— and  more  than  in  the  American  diplomatic 
service.  In  view  of  the  close  relation  between  law  and  political  life  in  this 
country,  some  of  the  scholars  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  may  be  expected 
to  become  leaders  in  political  life  after  their  professional  position  is  estab- 
lished. In  their  case,  as  for  the  scholars,  it  should  be  remembenMl  that  the 
oldest  Rhodes  scholars  are  still  young,   and   that  in   American  political   and 


'  From   nhoclos's  will,  inililisliort   in  "  Tlio  Lifo  of  tho  Ricrlit  Hon.  Cecil   .T.   Uliodos,"  by 
Sir  r^wis  Michell,  Vol.  II,  p.  3i2S. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  338.     See  also  Parkin's  The  Rhodes  Scholarships,  p.  84  et  seq. 
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social  life  most  of  the  leaders  are  selected  fnuii  those  who  iiave  demonstrated 
tlu'ir  worth  in  their  owu  profession  or  l)iisiness.  From  tliis  point  of  view  the 
imiiDrtant  tiling'  is  that  tlie  Rhodes  sdiohirs  sliould  he  "  making  ^'nod  "  eacli 
in  his  own  line.'' 

The  specifications  laid  lown  hy  Rhodes  are  exacting,  and  mere  academic 
success  will  not  fulfill  them.  So  far  as  the  body  of  men  who  have  Rone  over 
in  the  jiast  is  concerned,  it  seems  true  to  say  that  they  have  fMltilleil  Rlio<les's 
idea  better  since  their  return  than  their  mere  acadennc  record  at  Oxford  would 
inilicate." 


■^The  American  Oxonian,  vol.  8,  No.  1,  "The  Record  of  the  American  Rhodes  Scholars: 
A  Statistical  Study."  by  R.  W.  Burgess,  pp.  28  and  35. 
8  Ibid.,  editorial  article,  p.  45. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  TO  THE  INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  SOCIETY. 

The  influence  of  the  universities  of  Australia  and  of  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  on  tlie  institutions  of  these  States  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  or  to 
evaluate.  For  these  institutions  are  composed  of  several  and  diverse  elements, 
are  the  objects  of  constant  change  both  subjective  and  exterior,  and  are  placed 
in  varying  conditions  and  circumstances. 

But  certain  relations  or  results  of  the  working  of  the  universities  on  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Dominion 
may  be  named.  The  institutions  which  I  have  in  mind  are  the  family,  the 
civil  government,  the  church,  and  property. 

1.    TO  THE   FAMILY. 

The  family  in  Australian  society,  as  in  most  societies,  remains,  despite  all 
changes,  the  supreme  social  unit.  It  is,  however,  more  deeply  subjected  to 
disintegrating  influences  than  obtain  in  many  other  communities.  These  dis- 
integrating influences  arise,  flrst,  from  the  newness  of  the  population ;  second, 
from  the  unstableness  of  the  population;  third,  from  the  general  freedom  of 
loosened  social  ties;  and  fourth,  comprehensively,  from  the  individualism  of 
the  social  order.  The  causes  which  have  promoted  the  disintegration  of  the 
family  in  the  United  States  seem  to  come  to  a  head  of  peculiar  violence  in 
the  newer  society  of  Australasia.  Although  these  communities  represent  the 
collectivist  principle  in  immigration,  as  Canada  does  the  individualistic,  yet 
on  reaching  Australia  the  coUectivistic  principle  becomes  dissolved  and  the 
individualistic  emerges.  Upon  promoting  the  unity  of  the  family,  the  imiversity 
acts  in  ways  at  once  direct  and  indirect.  In  direct  ways,  first,  the  university 
gives  an  education  to  men  and  women  in  intellectual  soberness.  This  sober- 
ness tends  to  lessen  the  fear  of  the  dependence  on  the  i)art  of  women  which 
would  drive  the  conjugal  subjects  or  victims  into  hasty  and  early  marriage. 
The  higher  education  also,  secondly,  lengthens  out  the  period  of  adolescence 
and  tends  to  cause  a  delay  until  reason  and  judgment  may  have  the  opi)or- 
tunity  of  working  in  the  solution  of  the  most  serious  problem  of  the  individual 
and  of  society.  The  university  tends,  thirdly,  to  bring  together  men  and  women 
of  similar  likes  and  dislikes,  of  similar  aims  and  prejudices,  of  a  similar  so- 
cial standing  and  environment,  conditions  which  tend  toward  the  promotion 
of  happy  alliances. 

The  indirect  way  in  which  the  university  tends  to  preserve  and  to  promote 
the  unity  of  the  family  is  through  the  creation  of  the  general  atmosphere  of 
respect  for  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  of  social  institutions  which  are  com- 
posed of  individuals.  Such  an  atmosphere  has  an  effect  on  the  primary  institu- 
tion of  the  family  quite  akin  to  that  which  heat,  light,  and  the  atomic  force 
of  the  sun's  rays  have  upon  the  world  of  physical  life. 
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2.  TO  THE  Civil.  GONTCRXMEXT. 

The  effect  of  the  universities  on  the  civil  government  is  less  marked,  but  per- 
haps is  rather  more  indirect  than  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  family.  In  the 
Governments  of  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  it  is  tlie  man  and  woman  of 
the  niidille  tlas-s  wlio  exerts  the  piwailin;;  intluence.  From  this  chiss  also  are 
selected  most  officers.  In  the  judicial  part  of  the  Government  the  remark  is 
not  so  true  as  it  is  in  the  legislative  and  executive.  In  these  new  societies  the 
cleavages  in  the  social  order  seem  just  as  wide  and  deep  as  are  found  in  the 
clubs  of  Pall  Mall.  The  gentlemen  whum  one  meets  in  the  Melbourne  Club  or 
the  Wellington  Club  are  seldom  heard  in  the  legislative  halls  or  seen  in  the 
executive  offices  of  these  cai)ital  cities.  For  one  thing,  it  would  be  hard  to 
elect  them  to  office,  and,  secondly,  they  would  not,  and  do  not,  desire  to  be 
elected.  lu  Australia.  Hughes,  the  Premier,  and  the  most  iutiuential  man  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  in  New  Zealand,  Seddon,  the  master,  from  1893  until 
his  death  in  1906,  and  the  present  Premier,  Massey,  illustrate  and  help  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  interpretation.  Over  men  of  such  tyjio  and  character 
the  university  has  had  little  influence  through  e<lucation  and  training,  and  has 
little  direct  influence  over  such  leaders  at  the  present  tinu'.  Furthermore,  be  it 
again  said,  the  university  does,  by  its  recognized  plan  and  procedure,  keep  out 
of  politics.  Its  oflicers  fear,  and  perhaps  rightly  fear,  that  participation  in 
Government  might  create  enmities  which  would  rather  prejudice  than  promote 
the  interests  of  the  university.  These  interests  find  a  special  point  in  the 
legislative  appropriations.  Oflicers  judge  it  to  be  a  special  duty  to  abstain 
from  the  expression  of  opinions  and  from  activities  which  might  throw  into 
jeopardy  such  grants  of  the  Government.  Yet,  be  it  at  once  said,  the  university 
has  a  field  of  influence  far  deeper  and  far  higher  than  beh^ngs  to  partisan 
politics.  It  is  the  held  of  inteipretation  of  iiolitical  and  civil  princii>les  which 
underlie  and  tran-sc-nd  the  planks  of  i)lairorms,  the  vagaries  of  social  vision- 
aries, and  the  individuallsms  of  representatives  and  of  senators. 

3.  TU  Tin:  cm  KCII. 

T'^pon  the  church,  likewise,  the  influence  of  the  university  is  of  a  like  iii'gailve 
ihuugli  jHTvasive  character.  The  dilTt-renct'  Iti-iwcen  the  ciuirch  Protestant  and 
the  church  Homan  Catholic  in  Australia  is  wide.  The  separation  In  New  Zea- 
land is  less  marked.  The  divisions  always  olitalnlng  In  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations arc  (|uite  as  broad  as  are  fotnid  in  the  oldei-  ihurches  of  England  and 
the  I'ldtcd  ."states.  The  universities  receive  .stiitleiits  of  all  faiths  and  of  no 
faith.  Their  Influence  l.s,  therefore,  as  I  have  also  Intimated,  exerted  through 
the  general  teachings  whiih  discipline  the  ndnd  into  broad  visions  of  religious 
and  of  «itlier  truth,  and  which  nourish  In  the  heart  of  the  student  feeliiiirs  of 
synipathy  for  all  who  are  searching  for  a  solid  ground  for  fundanietilal  lu-iiefs. 
Such  Influence,  though  an  Influence  only,  may  prove  to  lie  of  u'lent  worth  In  the 
s[*readliig  of  a  religious  faith  wliiili  coinprehendH  "one  l.ord,  one  faith.  om«> 
biipthin." 

1.    In  l'i;(i|Ti;t  V. 

I  |iuM  ilic  MisiuutHiri  of  itroperiy  also  lin'  universitv  can  not  fjiil  to  work 
results  of  commanding  value.  This  instituthm  is  one  of  th"  e:irliesl  wld<|i  lie- 
longs  to  civilized  or  even  barbarous  society.  Its  present  stage  repn'sents  n 
long,  hard,  historic  struggle.  The  institution  In  lo-dny  as.'<aulte<l  bj  for<-es, 
political,  economic,  social.  (  'iniihinii>iii  threaten,-*  unto  Its  dl.sslpatlon.  so<liillsm 
luenaccH    it    to    its   overthrow    and    destruction.      Such    forces   are   of   piruliar 
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violence  and  virulence  in  the  Southland,  and  especially  in  Australia.  Toward 
such  theories  and  indiftei'ence  the  universities  stand  as  a  breakwater.  Tlie 
power  of  the  universities  is  put  forth  in  great  teachings.  These  teachings  belong 
to  the  regular  and  stated  classes,  and  also  are  found  in  all  the  forms  of  uni- 
versity extension.  Sucli  courses  as  "  evolution  of  the  Industrial  system,  un- 
settled monetary  problems,  crises  and  industrial  depressions,  the  function  of 
speculation,  problem  of  the  transport,  marketing  and  distribution  of  goods," 
taught  by  capable  teachers,  emphasize  the  importance  of  property  in  modern 
civilization. 

In  extension  lectures,  too,  teaching  in  economics,  sociology,  political  science, 
are  offered.  Such  interpretations,  for  instance,  in  "  Town  planning,"  as  Sydney 
offers,  tend  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  conception  of  proi)erty  as  a  civil  and 
social  institution.^ 

These  interpretations  indicate  that  the  universities  of  Australasia  have  a  long 
road  to  travel  before  they  reach  the  goal  of  the  commanding  influence  over  in- 
stitutions which  the  univer.'iities  of  England  and  the  United  States  exert  on  the 
constituent  factors  of  the  life  of  the  older  nations.  But  the  opportunity  open 
to  them  Is  still  wide,  wider  than  it  has  been  in  most  historic  eras.  With  en- 
larged powers,  which  are  sure  to  be  bestowed,  they  will  come  to  secure,  through 
ever  widening  opportunities,  ever  enriching  results. 

1  Twenty  Lectures  on  Town  Planning,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sydney  University 
Extension  Board,  in   1918-19,  were  as  follows  : 
Lecture    1.  The  Towns  of  the  Past. 

2.  The  Towns  of  the  Present  and  the  Future. 

3.  The  Health  of  Towns. 

4.  Transportation. 

5.  The  Road  System  of  Towns. 

6.  Civic   Centers. 

7.  Business  and  Kesidential  Centers,  Squares,  and  Open  Spaces. 

8.  Traffic  Centers,  Road  Junctions,  Street  Spacing,  and  Size  of  Allotments. 
9  and  10.  Suburbs  and  Subdivisions. 

11.  Parks  and  Parkways. 

12.  Playgrounds,  Gardens,  and  Tree  Planting. 
13  and  14.   Civic  Aesthetics. 

15.  Building  Regulations. 

16.  Drainage,  Services,  and  Road  Construction. 

17.  The  Improvement  of  Existing  Cities  and  Towns. 

18.  Rehousing. 

19.  Realization  of  Town  Planning  and  its  Cost. 

20.  Municipal  Government. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 
THE  UXIVEESITIES  AND  THE  MA K IXC  OF  (iKEAT  MEN. 

1.   SIGNIFICANT   INDIVIDUAL  EXAMl'LE.S. 

Throupbout  rho  Enjrlish-speakius  world  it  is  the  object  of  laudable  pride 
and  speech  to  find  in  the  universities  causes  and  conditions  which  make  for  the 
creation  and  the  nourishing  of  great  men.  Oxford  and  (.'anihridge  have  etlucated 
notal)le  clergymen,  scholars,  authors,  and  statesmen  for  unnumlK-red  generations. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  recognized  that  the  leaders  in  church  and  state  liave 
been  the  sons  of  the  universities.  A  like  condition  prevails  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  facts  and  figures  are,  indeed,  less  impressive,  for  the  popu- 
lation is  far  .smaller  and  the  period  of  time  far  shorter.  It  is  also  to  beobservrd 
that  not  a  few  of  the  great  men  of  Australasia  are  obliged  to  be  content  with 
a  secondary  relation  to  the  universities  of  the  Southland.  For  tlu>y  are  only 
by  the  adoi>tioti  of  service  and  of  association  members  of  tliese  universitifS. 
They  are  scholastic,  as  tliey  are  personal,  immigrants.  But,  be  it  atlded,  the 
universities  of  these  lands  have  sent  forth  as  many  great  men  as  they  have 
adopted  and  assimilated. 

Nations  and  uiiivorsilics,  however,  which  have  heliied  to  educate  and  to  train 
.'•choUirs  and  teachers  like  Kiitlu'rford,  Elliot  Smith,  and  the  Hragg.s  represent 
the  greatest  and  most  enriching  forces  of  any  civilization,  be  it  either  old  or 
new. 

For  Rutl)erford,  Cavendish  jirofes^or  of  experimental  physics  and  director 
of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cambridge,  recipient  of  the  .\ohel  prize  for 
chennstry,  of  service  in  the  great  field  of  radio  activity  which  no  ability  of  a 
layman  cnn  i)roperly  interpret,  was  boru  in  New  Zealand,  was  eilucated  at. 
Nels(»n  Coll<'g(!  and  Canterlmry  College  at  Chiis|<hureh  of  tlie  T'niverslty  of 
New  Zealand.  Lady  Itiitlierfonl,  it  may  be  addetl,  is  also  a  daughter  of  New 
Zealaml,  having  Iter  early  home  in  the  unique  and  impre.ssive  little  city  of 
Christeliurch.  The  jjrofessor  of  anatomy  in  I'niversity  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  Crafton  Elliot  Smith,  who  interprets  anatomy  in  jiart  in 
terms  of  anthropology,  was  born  in  .New  Soiiili  Wales  and  was  educated  ;it  its 
University  of  Sydney.  Hut  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  of  the  worth 
of  the  new  lan«l  in  giving  birth  and  edueatitm  to  great  nien  Is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Hraggs,  father  and  son.  The  elder  was  pr(»fessor  at  the  University 
of  .\ileliilde  for  22  years,  from  isst;  to  HMIS,  and  his  son.  William  .lohii.  was 
born  in  Ailelnidi*  and  was  ednratnl  in  \t<  university,  as  well  as  in  an  .Vdelaide 
preparatory  school,  St.  Peter's.  In  the  year  IDlo  the  Nobel  prize  was  conferred 
UFMMi  them  for  their  cooperative  work  on  X-rays. 

Tlie  evample.M  I  I  bus  give  relate  largely  to  scientists.  I  might  :ilso  refer  to 
fJllbert  Murray,  born  in  Sydney,  .New  .South  Wales,  although  he  hit  Australia 
after  11  years,  and  to  (li'orire  K.  Morrison,  horn  in  ^■h■torla,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  chief  r.rltisb  adviser  to  the  Chinese  Empire. 

AuHtrnlnsln  has  also  won  to  Itself  great  men  born  «'lsewhere.  as  well  as  sent 
forth  her  own  sons,  .\mong  such  names  are  I)avid.  iirofessor  of  geology  in 
34 
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the  University  of  Sydney,  who  led  the  party  which  reached  the  south  mafmetic 
pole  in  the  great  Shackletou  expedition  in  1907-1909:  Sir  John  Maefarlaiid. 
chancellor  of  the  University  ol"  Melbourne;  Masson,  son  of  Masson  of  Ediu- 
bnrgh,  the  biographer  of  Milton,  himself  great  in  the  field  of  chemistry ;  Sir 
James  Barrett,  of  Melbourne,  author  and  scientist,  wise  interpreter  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  State  and  the  higher  education,  and  of  the  higher  education  to  tlie 
State;  President  (of  the  Industrial  Court)  Jethro  Brown,  of  Adelaide;  Chief 
Justice  Stout,!  of  New  Zealand;  William  Mi'chell,  chancellor  of  Adelaide;  and 
Maclaurin,  who,  though  born  in  Scotland,  received  his  preparatory  education 
in  Auckland,  later  was  dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  University  of  New  Zealand, 
afterwards  becoming  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teclinology 
in  Boston.  These  and  many  more  whom  one  could  easily  mention,  represent, 
both  in  their  service  and  in  their  personality,  as  noble  a  condition  as  could 
usually  be  found  in  any  similar  society  throughout  the  world.  Their  construc- 
tive aims  and  their  scholarly  and  human  endeavors  are  as  worthy  as  the 
interpreter  could  find  elsewhere.  They  represent  and  they  constitute  the 
highest  leadership.  It  is  a  leadership  of  which  democratic  society  and  govern- 
ment is  charged  with  neither  creating  nor  nourishing.  The  charge  is,  of  course, 
false.  Australasia  has  created  and  nourished  such  an  indiA-idual,  educational, 
and  communal  result.  This  result  is  quite  as  evident  in  the  imiversity  and  in 
the  higher  circles  as  in  any  similar  society  of  equal  numbers.  It  repi-esents 
one  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  It  bears  out  what  Lord  Rosebery  said  at  the  congress  of  the  universities 
of  the  Empire,  in  the  year  1913: 

So  far  as  you  gentlemen  in  your  different  universities  can  fulfill  your  task 
of  sending  out  men — I  care  less  about  their  brains  than  their  character  tor 
the  purpose  I  am  speaking  of — you  are  rendering  by  far  a  greater  service  to 
the  Empire  than  anybody  else  within  the  Empire  can  render.' 

The  late  President  Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  not  long  before 
his  lamented  death,  said  that  incarnated  in  a  university  was  the  idea  of  culture, 
the  idea  of  research,  the  idea  of  vocation,  and  that  each  of  these  ideas  was  filled 
with  the  idea  of  service. 

2.   LACK   OF   INFLUENCE   OF  UNIVERSITIES   0\TER   SOCIETY. 

The  influence  of  the  universities  in  making  great  men  is  probably  stronger 
than  in  the  lifting  of  the  level  of  the  worth  of  the  general  community.  For, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  the  influence  of  the  universities  over  the  com- 
nninity  is  slight.  The  university  has  not  nourished  that  indefinable  yet  worthy 
force  called  public  spirit. 

Sir  James  Barrett  has  said  : 

There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  men  to  confine  themselves  to 
their  special  work  and  to  avoid  all  public  responsibility,  and.  indeed,  to  make  a 
shining  virtue  of  this  attitude.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  an  outlook, 
if  sufficiently  extensive,  spells  absolute  ruin.  It  is  noticeable  in  the  jealous 
attitude  of  the  professions  to  any   members  who  leave  the  special  track,  in 

1  The  following  itpnis  represent  not  only  the  elements  of  a  great  career  but  also  are 
representative  of  similar  careers  among  the  loaders  of  Australasian  society  :  Sir  Robert 
Stout.  K.  C.  M.  G.,  has  been  chief  justice  of  New  Zealand  since  1800;  is  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  Zealand;  became  a  New  Zealand  barrister  in  1S71  ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Council,  Otago,  1872;  was  provincial  solicitor,  1872-1876;  meml)er  of  tlie 
General  Assembly,  1875;  attorney-general,  1878-79;  was  premier,  attorney  general,  and 
minister  of  education,  1884-1887. 

=  Twin  Ideals.     By  Sir  James  Barrett.     Vol.  I,  p.  204. 
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the  dislike  of  politicians  to  outside  men  who  show  political  independence,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  the  man  in  the  street  to  those  who  show  these  tendencies. 
He  too  often  regards  puhlic  activity,  other  than  donations  to  relijrious  or 
charitahle  institutions,  with  great  suspicion  and  regards  those  who  exhibit 
them  either  as  self-seekers  or  as  amiable  and  somewhat  danjrerous  lunatics.' 

One  of  the  privileges  of  the  universities  of  Australia  Is  to  nourish  and  train 
a  fine  altruistic  spirit  in  the  whole  community.  The  officers  of  the  universities 
are  aware  of  the  lack  of  such  a  spirit  and  arc  doiiii:  their  utmost  to  create 
that  spirit. 

•Twin  Ideals.     By  Sir  James  W.  Barrett.     Vol.  I,  p.  si. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    UNIVERSITIES    IX    RELATION    TO    TOETRY    AND 

OTHER  LITERATURE. 

An  interesting  by-path  in  the  interpretation  of  intellectual  and  educational 
conditions  in  Australia  relates  to  literature.  The  relationship  refers  to  litera- 
ture, both  as  created  and  as  read.  The  rise  of  literature  in  Australia  is  quite 
unlike  its  origin  and  progress  in  older  and  well-settled  communities.  An 
Australian  interpreter,  Bertram  Stevens,  has  said : 

There  is  no  glamour  of  old  romance  about  our  early  history,  no  shading  off 
from  the  actual  into  a  dim  region  of  myth  and  fable;  our  beginnings  are 
clearly  detined  and  of  an  eminently  prosaic  character.  The  early  settlers'  were 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  nature  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  primitive  industries.  Their  strenuous  pioneering  days  were  followed  by 
the  feverish  excitement  of  the  gold  period  and  a  consequent  rapid  expansion 
of  all  industries.  Business  and  politics  have  afforded  ready  roads  to  success 
and  have  absorbetl  the  energies  of  the  best  intellects.  There  has  been  no 
leisure  class  of  cultured  people  to  provide  the  atmosphere  in  w'hich  literature 
is  best  developed  as  an  art,  and  until  recently  we  have  been  content  to  look 
to  the  mother  country  for  our  artistic  standards  and  supplies.  The  principal 
literary  productions  of  our  first  century  came  from  writers  who  had  been  born 
elsewhere  and  who  naturally  brought  with  them  the  traditions  and  sentiments 
of  their  home  country.* 

1.    BOOK    PURCHASING    POWER    IX    NEW    ZEALAND. 

But  already  great  results  have  been  secured.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  greatest  book-purchasing  power  of  any  nation  of  the  world  lies  in  little  more 
than  a  million  people  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  four  greatest  cities  of  New 
Zealand — no  one  of  them  great,  the  largest  being  Auckland,  of  about  135.000, 
and  the  smallest,  Dunedin,  of  perhaps  65,000 — are  found  four  of  the  better 
bookshops  of  the  world.  It  is  as  easy  to  secure  the  good  books  of  Great  Britain 
within  six  months  of  their  publication  and  of  many  of  the  books  of  New  York 
and  Boston  within  a  year  in  any  one  of  these  shops  as  it  would  be  at  the 
counters  of  the  bookstores  or  New  Oxford  Street,  or  of  Fifth  Avenue,  or  of 
Washington  Street.  Of  course,  in  a  city  12,000  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
British  publishers  large  stocks  are  necessarily  carried.  But  It  is  also  proper  to 
remark  that  these  .stocks  are  in  constant  depletion.  A  bookman  in  "Wellington 
said  that  there  were  certain  books  which  he  was  always  lacking,  and  among 
them  were  the  works  of  Kipling. 

In  fact,  poetry  is  more  generally  read  in  Australasia  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  there  it  is  most  generally  read  of  all  types  of  literature.  Of  one 
book  of  poems,  published  by  an  outstanding  house  in  Sydney,  there  have  been 
sold  100,000  copies,  and  of  another  volume  70,000.  Of  course,  one  may  say  that 
the  poetry  of  Henry  Lawson,  of  Kendall,  of  Dennis,  and  of  others  of  the  type  is 
not  of  the  noblest  type.  It  represents,  however,  a  good  combination  of  Burns, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Whitman,  and  Bret  Harte.  and,  be  it  said,  of  the  better 
elements  of  each. 


1  An  Anthology  of  Australian  Verse.     Introduction,  by  Bertram  Stevens,  p.  xs. 
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2.    AUSTRALIAN    I*(>ETRT   A    COMPOSITE, 

The  Australian  poetry  of  the  bush,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  stars  unites  the 
personality  of  Burns  with  a  touch  of  his  domestic  and  homey  feelings,  the  moral 
sweep  and  movement  of  Kiplins,  and  fre(|uently  the  vision  and  worthiness  of 
Whitman'  and  the  picturesqueuess  of  the  diggert^  and  the  diggings  of  Harte. 
Such  union  and  combination  are  unique  and  impressive.  It,  of  course,  has  none 
of  the  greatness  of  the  great  singers.  It  is  iiuite  as  remote  from  Virgil,  Dante, 
and  Milton  as  are  the  civilizations  of  the  nations  of  which  they  were  a  part  are 
unlike  the  civilization  of  Australia  and  of  New  Zealand.  Rut  the  poems  which 
emerge  from  this  condition  are  yet  precious  as  symbol  and  type  of  the  life  out 
of  which  they  spring.  They  represent  and  they  interpret.  Such  interpretations, 
too.  belong  only  to  the  best  examples  of  the  work  of  each,  and,  be  it  added,  the 
examples  of  the  i)oems  of  Law.«*jn,  of  Kendall,  and  of  Dennis  greatly  differ 
in  their  merit. 

3.   RE-^SONS  FOR  THE  PLACE  OF   I»OETRY   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

The  reas«ms  for  this  vast  and  unique  contribution  are  perhaps  far  to  seek, 
and  any  one  of  the  reasons  that  may  be  proposed  may  seem  iMconclusive. 

Po.ssibly  the  first  reason  of  the  power  of  the  poetic  spirit  which  I  give  is  of 
too  general  a  nature  to  deserve  statement.  This  reason,  however,  is  the  presence 
of  man  blm.^elf.  It  is  the  men  who  have  come  to  these  newer  parts  of  the  world 
on  whom  interest  is  centered  and  fastened.  The  vigorous  and  virile  character, 
the  missionary  .spirit,  the  consciousne.ss  of  power  welling  up  in  the  heart  and 
filling  the  mind  of  the  injmigrant  to  the  Southland,  normally  inspire  the  imagi- 
nation and  quicken  fancy.    As  de  Toccpieville  has  said  in  his  great  Itook : 

Amongst  a  democratic  people  poetry  will  not  be  fed  with  U'gends  or  the  me- 
morials of  old  traditions.  The  poet  will  not  attempt  to  people  the  universe  with 
supernatural  being.s.  in  wli<tni  bis  readtrs  and  bis  own  fancy  have  ceased  to  be- 
lieve; iHiv  will  be  coldly  personify  virlues  and  vices,  which  are  better  reci-ived 
under  their  own  fesitures.  All  tliese  rcsourc-s  fail  bim;  but  .Man  remains,  and 
the  poet  needs  no  mor<>.  The  destinies  of  mankind^man  himself,  taken  al(»of 
from  his  country  and  his  age,  and  standing  in  the  presence  of  nature  and  of 
<;od,  with  his  jKissions,  his  doubts,  bis  rart*  pros|)erities,  anil  inconceivable 
wretchedness — will  become  the  chief,  if  not  tlie  sole,  tlienie  of  jtoetry  anionu'st 
these  nation.s.' 

.Second.  Australia  is  the  new  home  of  an  old  race,  under  new  condiiions  of 
climate,  of  land.s<-a|»e.  and  of  unicpie  .social  conditions.  Such  conditions  and 
such  forces  a|)|»eal  to  the  Inniginallon.  They  «|ulcken  the  .seeing  of  life  and  of 
its  dJverse  phenomena.  They  do  not  call  out  the  ratiomil  or  the  logical  facul 
ties.  They  evoke  a  vLslon,  immediate  and  direct.  Such  an  effect  the  new 
scenery  of  Massachusetts  IJay  bad  upon  its  colonisis,  .-is  is  manifest  in  the  early 
New  Kngland  literature. 

-\  thlnl  caii.se  Is  found  in  the  lieavens  at  night.  The  stars  of  the  Southern 
Ilendspbere  .seem  to  be  more  brilliant  and  tlie  llrinainent  a  bit  nearer  the  earth 
tban  in  the  north.  'Ibc  .Xoribcrn  lli'nds|.licre  lias  '.»  stars  of  ibc  thsi  nnignlnide 
and  the  Southern  11.  Such  a  nightly  vl.slon,  bad  fioni  ibe  londy  hnsb  In  the 
Never-Ncver  Land,  <'alls  out  all  the  iKX'try  iliat  may  ilwell  in  any  .soul. 

I  muMt  Ko  forth  iind  ln'  imrl  nf  It.  pnrl  of  tlx'   iilk'lu   "nil  Its  K'lnilni'SM. 

lint  II  tfw  M(t|it(,  niid  t  iiiiiiHi-  nil  ttic'  miirk'i'  "f  Hi''  ■'liliiltikr  liiL'">i>n. 
Kit.-  tti-n.  at  lenutli.  I  tinvi'  n-nt ;  niul  I  liiy  down  my  l>iinl*«ii  of  Mndiu'SH, 

KiHi-MiiK  iiloiii-    ncath  thi-  utarH  niiil  tin-  Hllvi-ry  arc  of  the  moon.' 

Another  reason  for  Dw  writing  and  tlic  reading  of  poetry  lies  In  what  may  be 
called  the  melamholy  of  the  "  .Never-Never  "   liiind,  or  of  the  "Back  Blocks." 

'  Democrnry   In   .\mprlrn,    II.   p.   On. 

•NiKht.  Hy  Jam.ti  Itninton  Htephi-ns.  pul>n!<li<-d  In  .\n  .\ntholojO"  of  .\ii.itralian  Verse, 
by  Bertram  Stevens,  p.  62. 
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The  shepherd  or  the  farmer  lives  a  lonely  life.  Neighbors  are  15  or  50  miles 
away.  One  woman  writes  that  she  has  not  seen  another  woman  in  five  months. 
One  is  flung  back  on  one's  self,  on  the  forces  of  nature.  Such  a  condition  cre- 
ates a  new  mental  visionariness,  and  in  this  visionariness  the  elements  of  the 
melancholy  of  the  soul  is  dominant.  The  mind  leaps  into  verse.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  poetry  of  melancholy,  let  me  quote  a  few  lines  from  "  An  Australian 
Symphony,"  which  was  written  in  Australian  solitude,  by  George  Essex  Evans : 

The  gray  gums  by  the  lonely  creek, 

The  star-crowned  height. 
The  wind-swept  plain,  the  dim  blue  peak, 

The  cold  white  light. 
The  solitude  spread   near  and  far 
Around  the  camp  fire's  tiny  star, 
The  horse  bell's  melody  remote, 
The  curlew's  melancholy  note 

Across  the  night.* 

A  cause,  uniting  the  condition  found  in  the  heavens  at  night  and  the  melan- 
choly of  the  Never- Never  land  is  best  represented  in  what  may  be  called  the 
silence  and  the  solitude  of  the  "  bush."  This  silence  is  most  impressive  to  those 
who  have  felt  it.  This  solitude  is  an  aloneness  indeed,  but  it  also  seems  to  be 
an  aloneness  filled  with  the  religious  spirit.  "  Silence,  however,  and  solitude, 
and  the  sense  of  the  vast  and  the  lonely,  will  always  continue  to  speak  with  a 
solemn  and  impressive  voice  to  those  who  have  the  open  ear,  who  are  able  to 
detach  themselves  from  the  mundane,  and  who  have  kept  their  soul  in  all  their 
contact  with  the  world,  and  lis^tening,  are  impressed  by  the  voice  of  God,  which 
speaks  amid  the  vast  and  solemn  spaces  of  the  Australian  desert.  It  speaks 
of  the  Mighty  and  the  Eternal  and  His  age-long  purpose;  of  the  infinite  patience 
with  which  He  waits  the  accomplishment  of  His  will  and  the  completion  of 
His  work.  Like  the  sph-inx  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  which  has  looked  on  for 
thousands  of  years  with  stony  and  changeless  expression,  and  ever  maintains 
its  aspect  of  dignity  and  grandeur  while  empires  have  risen  and  fallen,  and 
many  generations  have  come  and  gone  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  in  thes^e  vast 
.solitudes  we  enter  as  it  were  into  a  temple  of  silence  whose  dome  in  the  very 
heart  of  Australia  is  only  limited  by  the  unchanging  stars."  (Out  West  for 
Thirty  Years,  by  Rev.  W.  Robertson,  pp.  155-6.) 

The  verse  that  is  thus  written  has  not  sprung  from  the  university.  It  has 
come  from  the  "  back  blocks."  But  the  training  given  in  the  university,  accept- 
ing the  conditions  out  of  which  such  verse  has  sprung,  will  presently  give  us 
epics  or  lyrics  which  will  take  their  la.sting  place  in  English  poesy.  For  the 
universities  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  have  a  share  in  the  education 
of  the  poets  and  other  writers  of  the  future  which  they  have  not  possessed  in^ 
the  former  generations.  They  will  aid  in  giving  an  interpretation  of  Austral- 
asian society  which  the  bush  or  the  Blue  Mountains  could  not  offer.  They  will 
also  create  a  beauty  and  finish  which  the  verse  of  Henry  Lawson,  and  of  Ken- 
dall, and  of  Dennis  lacks.  They  will  serve  to  give  to  the  poet  and  to  the  seer 
what  Cambridge  gave  to  Tennyson,  Bowdoin  to  Longfellow,  Harvard  to  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  and  Holmes.  They  will  not.  any  more  than  in  any  other  university 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  create  poetical  or  other  literature,  but  they  will  give 
form  to  the  substance  which  nature  ever  makes  and  a  beauty  to  the  thought 
and  its  interpretation  of  which  the  pure  reason  is  mother. 

*  An  Australian  Symphony.  By  0('or;;e  Es.sex  Evans.  Published  in  An  Anthology  of 
Australian  Verse,  by  Bertram  .Stevens,  p.  137 


CHAPTER  XI. 

XEWSPAl^EKS. 

The  univprsity.  be  it  said,  lias  jriven  its  great  influence  to  the  mnkine  of  the 
newspaper.  The  press  in  New  Zeahuul  and  Australia  is  an  able  and  vij^urous 
force.  It  is  largely,  of  course,  of  the  daily  type.  Judged  by  the  number  of 
its  journals,  it  is  a  labor  press,  and  these  journals  are  under  the  control  of  the 
labor  union.  But  the  great  newspapers  of  Sydney,  the  Herald  and  Telegram, 
the  Sun  and  the  News,  and  the  great  papers  of  Melbourne,  The  Age  and  the 
Argus,  represent  forces  intluential  in  those  capitals  and  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  influential  as  are  the  best  papers  of  New  York  and  Boston  in 
their  fields.  The  Bulletin,  a  weekly,  everywhere  read,  is  a  union  of  the  I-ondon 
Punch  and  the  New  York  Nation.  To  their  making,  both  on  thv  admiidstraiive  and 
the  literary  side,  the  universities  through  their  graduates,  make  their  constant 
contribution.  The  world  news  is  furnished  by  press  associations  from  I>ondou. 
and  the  news  from  Europe  consumes  one-half  the  .sqiace.  The  editorial  writing 
is  of  as  high  order  of  excellence  as  is  found  in  the  better  papers  of  America's 
capitals.  The  style,  be  It  said,  represents  the  classical  tradition.  Tlie  leaders 
ren)ind  one  of  the  dignified  and  dogmatic  conunonplace  of  the  London  papers. 
In  fact,  one  feels  in  the  editorial  colunuis  the  trainintr  of  Oxford  and  ("nm- 
bridge  (piite  as  deei)ly  as  the  training  i,'iven  by  the  literary  dei»urtmenls  of  the 
Australiau  or  New  Zealand  universities. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
GENEKAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

As  one  reviews  this  survey  of  tlie  liiglier  education  in  Australasia  certain  gen- 
eral interpretations  emerge. 

1.    TRAINING  OF  LEADERS. 

First.  Tlie  Australian  Universities  and  the  University  of  New  Zealand  seek  to 
aid  the  whole  connnunity  in  the  most  important  relationship  of  training  up  creat 
leaders.  The  need  of  such  leadership  in  every  democratic  community — and  none 
is  more  democratic  than  Australasia — is  painfully  evident.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  worthy  leaders  is  also  manifest.  For  democracy,  by  the  very  deriva- 
tion of  its  name,  represents  the  rule  of  the  third  estate.  Aristocracy,  by  its 
very  name,  represents  the  rule  of  the  best.  Democracy  needs  aristocratic — 
that  is,  the  best — leadership.  But  too  often  democracy  is  not  conscious  of 
the  need.  The  only  leadership  it  has,  or  feels  it  needs  to  have — a  discrimina- 
tion born  of  optimism — is  itself.  The  political  boss  claims,  too,  that  the  only 
leadership  it  has,  or  deserves  to  have,  is  also  itself  or  himself,  and  such  leader- 
ship it  is  inclined  to  interpret  in  terms  of  the  mob.  Democracy  does  not  usually 
call  its  ablest  men  to  shoulder  its  heaviest  responsibilities,  or  to  do  its  most 
arduous  duties,  or  to  accept  of  its  richest  rewards.  It  prefers  to  govern  itself 
poorly  than  to  have  an  autocratic  or  aristocratic  government  govern  it  well.  It 
is  inclined  to  regard  the  process  of  government  as  more  important  than  the 
product.  The  difficulty  of  securing  proper  leadership  for  the  democracy  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  peculiarly  great.  For  the  whole  community  is 
new.  The  community  is  also  in  a  sea  of  cross  currents.  The  intelligence  of  the 
community  is  not,  at  least  in  Australia,  of  a  high  intellectual  type.  Normally 
there  is  no  proper  amount  of  first-rate  material  for  making  guides.  The  de- 
mands, moreover,  which  life  exacts  from  the  individual  for  hi.'^  own  progress, 
or  even  existence,  leaving  no  strength  for  communal  concerns,  are  heavy  and  in- 
sistent. The  truth  is  glady  and  sadly  patent  that  in  Australasia,  as  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  the  power  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community  ha.<»  got 
far  ahead  of  its  intelligence  and  its  reasonableness.  The  intellect  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  will  to  do.  The  forces  of  life  have  become  more  important  than  the 
personal  or  communal  judgment  necessary  to  guide  these  vast  powers.  Under 
thi>»  condition  the  duty  of  the  university  to  train  leaders  is  a  noble  and  insistent 
obligation.  For  in  a  democracy  one  can  not  look  to  the  church,  the  i)riesthood, 
or  the  family,  in  their  institutional  capacity,  to  offer  either  guidance  or  facilities 
for  training  guides.  The  Middle  Ages  transmitted  to  the  modern  world  three 
great  forces — the  church,  the  empire,  and  the  univer?^ity.  Upon  the  university 
in  the  new  world  of  Australasia  is  placed  the  responsibility  of  training  leaders 
for  its  democracy. 

The  need  of  the  training  of  leaders  has  illustration  in  a  paragraph  written  by 
one  who  is  himself  a  leader  and  a  teacher  for  the  training  of  leaders,  Professor 
Atkinson,  of  the  University  of  Melbourne.     He  says : 

There  is  no  recognition  of  such  striking  distinctions  between  the  ability  of 
the  best  intellects  and  that  of  the  average  worker  to  give  pause  to  the  assump- 
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tion  (if  ^quality.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  political  sphere,  where  the  con- 
tiiiueil  lark  of  men  of  j.'reat  tlistinclion  is  reniarkahle  in  all  parties.  The  Labor 
Party  suffered  in  particular  by  the  fact  that  the  split  took  away  its  ablest  men 
in  State  anil  Federal  politics,  and  amoufr  the  leaders  of  official  labor  to-day  in 
Australia  there  are  none  who  can  approach  in  capacity  of  mind  and  force  of 
personality  the  leaders  of  the  British  Labor  Party.' 

I'rofesst)r  Atkinson  also  says : 

The  Labor  Party  Krows  more  and  more  content  with  these  negative  cries,  and 
any  adherent  who  ventures  upon  relinement  is  at  once  suspected  and  apt  to  be 
expelled.  Since  the  numerous  ex[iulsions  followinfr  upon  the  con.scription  split, 
heresy  hunting'  and  intimidatiou  have  been  very  common.  The  estal)lished 
machinery  of  the  caucus,  the  preselection  ballot,  and  the  annual  conference 
made  this  stiflinp  of  independence  an  easy  matter.  Party  discipline  is  always 
mo.st  rigid  when  the  doctrinaire  is  in  control.  Solidarity  very  readily  turns 
to  slavery.  In  these  circumstances  leadership  of  high  quality  becomes  impos- 
sible and  opi>ortuuism  is  at  a  ijreniium.* 

•_'.  THP:   LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Second.  The  university  desires  that  labor  and  the  interests  of  labor  should 
possess  and  use  all  their  rights.  This  remark  is  fitting  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  a  share  of  the  laboring  classes  believe  that  the  university*'  is  out  of  .sym- 
jiaihy  with  them.  Therefore  and  thence  arise  forces  whlcii  are  opposed  to  the 
university  movement  and  afliliation.  But  it  is  plain  to  all  save  the  superficial 
observer  that  the  university  desires  and  labors  for  the  highest  interest  of  the 
so-called  working  classes.  It  is  oidy  when  these  classes  declare,  or  .<^MMn  inclined 
to  declare,  that  only  the  man  who  labors  with  his  hands  deserves  consideration 
is  it  inclined  to  withdraw  from  the  association.  But,  moreover  and  notwith- 
standing, when  the  so-called  working  classes  seek  to  overthrow  the  achieve- 
ments of  civilization,  when  these  classes  are  willing  to  subordinate  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community  to  their  own  apparent  advantage,  the  university,  in 
its  large-hearted  and  large-minded  staflf.  is  filled  with  a  desire  to  become  the 
teacher  of  .such  classes.  For  the  university  is  assured  ihat,  through  enlighten- 
ment, these  classes  will  become  elements  and  forces  for  the  progress  of  the 
nation  and  (jf  the  nations. 

.3.   Cl  LTl'KAI,   XAI.IES. 

Third.  It  is  alsfj  evident  that  the  higher. education  in  the.se  new  lands  should 
be  made  more  cultural.  I  care  not  whether  this  education  be  da.ssical  or  sc-leu- 
titic.  But  on,,  does  care  that  it  shouhl  educate  men  as  men,  with  U's.s  ri'gard. 
than  is  usually  given,  to  the  vocational  purpo.se  of  the  individual.  For  nnin  is 
a  final  cause  In  idmself,  a  being,  under  (Jod,  of  suprenu*  worth,  lie  should 
therefore  be  educated  In  knowledge  ;ind  retle<'tiou,  in  feeling  and  choic*..  In  an 
enricliiiicnt  and  development  of  bis  whole  belnu'  and  ch.i meter  unto  his  bitdi- 
est  cajuicitles. 

Yet,  despite  the  ne«'d  of  further  emphasis  on  dasKical  education,  tliore  Is  also 
need  of  further  emphasis  ufion  scientific.  The  .scienllllc  problems  which  await 
.solution  are  numerous  and  diverse.  They  relate  lar;:eiy  to  the  two  great  in- 
dustrle.s.  the  agrlciiit  uriil  ainl  the  pnstoinl.  Th4'  pioltlems  of  the  soil,  of  s^tock, 
and  of  crojtH  are  constant  and  .serious.  In  them  the  problems  of  Irrigation  in 
a  laml  In  which, *ln  certain  jiarfs.  mdy  1(»  inches  i,{  ijiin  fall  each  year  is  lunut 
Inslsfent. 

'  .\tixtrnllii — Economlr  niul  Poiitlrnl  StiKllcH.      Hv  \nr|iM)s  WrltiTH.     From  ;irtl'-1<'.  "  Ttip 
Australlon  Outlook,"  tiy  tin-  (•■lltor.  Prof.   Mcncllth  .Mklrmon,  pp.  .'U-rW. 
»  Ibid.,  p.   40. 
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Closely  associated  with  the  more  important  practical  problems  are  problems 
in  astronomical  and  geophysical  relations.  Scholars  are  saying  that  there  is 
need  of  improvement  in  Australian  longitudes,  and  also  the  lack  of  the  detailed 
magnetic  survey  of  Australia  is  constantly  felt.  The  state  of  solar  physics  has 
been  emphasized  by  many  scholars  and  societies.  The  British  Association,  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Australian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  have  made  representation  to  the 
Commonwealth  Government  concerning  a  study  of  the  sun  to  be  made  in  Aus- 
tralia.   For  this  purpose  a  new  solar  observatory  seems  to  be  necessary. 

4.   SPECIAL  questions:  COMPARISOX  with  universities  in  INDIA. 

Fourth.  Among  the  questions  which  the  Calcutta  University  commission  of 
1917-1910 — of  which  Sir  Michael  E.  Sadler  was  the  chairman — asked  of  many 
citizens  of  India  were: 

Do  you  consider  that  university  training  at  its  best  involves — 
(c)  that  the  students  should  be  placed  under  the  personal  guidance  of  teach- 
ers of  first-rate  ability  and  of  recognized  standing  in  their  subjects ; 
(6)  that  the  teachers  and  students  alike  should  have  access  to  well-appointed 
libraries  and  laboratories; 

(c)  that  there  should  be  a  large  degree  of  freedom  of  teaching  and  of  study; 

and 

(d)  that  the  teachers  should  have  sufficient  leisure  to  be  able  to  pursue  inde- 

pendent investigation  in  their  own  sub.iects?3 

If  one  were  to  apply  these  tests  to  the  universities  of  Australia  and  to  the 
University  of  New  Zealand,  the  following  answers  would  be  submitted: 

(a)  In  general,  students  are  classed  under  the  personal  guidance  of  teachers 
of  first-rate  ability  and  of  recognized  standing  in  their  .subjects. 

(ft)  Teachers  and  students,  alike,  do  not  have  access  to  well-appointed  libra- 
ries and  laboratories  in  all  the  universities. 

The  libraries  and  laboratories  in  such  universities  as  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
are  well  appointed,  a>»  I  have  already  said.  But  in  the  larger  share  of  other 
univer.sities  the  deficiencies  are  many  and  lamentable. 

(c)  There  is  a  large  degree  of  freedom  of  teaching  and  of  study.     But  in 

the  presentation  of  many  subjects,  such  as  government,  socialism,  and 
economics,  a  teacher  at  times  feels  himself  somewhat  limited.  The 
Government  of  Australia,  in  the  Commonwealth  and  in  most  of  the 
States,  is  frequently  a  labor  government.  The  university  depends  upon 
the  Government  for  grants  for  its  support.  Many  a  teacher,  therefore, 
might  be  inclined  not  to  present,  and  certainly  not  to  favor,  certain 
types  of  government  and  certain  types  of  social  interpretation  which 
might  militate  against  the  industrial  State.  That  many  teachers  of 
these  subjects  ai-e  free  from  any  such  fear  is,  of  course,  evident.  But 
others  might  be  inclined  to  say,  "  We  seek  to  avoid  running  the  risk  of 
giving  unnecessary  offense." 

(d)  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have  sufl[icient  leisure  to  be  able  to  pursue 

independent  investigation  in  their  own  subjects.  As  in  most  American 
universities  their  time  and  brain  are  consumed  in  giving  the  ordinary 
class-room  lecture.  The  greater  share  of  research  carried  on  in 
Australasia  is  carried  on  through  the  personal  work  of  scholars  and 
through  the  medium  of  private  endowment. 

5.  TRAINING   FOR   CITIZENSHIP. 

^ifth.  The  higher  education  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  should  also  lay 
the  further  obligation  upon  itself  of  training  the  whole  community  for  noble 
citizenship.     lu  Australasia  teaching  for  citizensliip  is  peculiarly  lacking.    The 

'Rept.  Calcutta  T'niv.  Commission,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  207. 
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reasons  for  such  deticiency  seem  to  lie  in  two  causes:  (1)  The  mind  is  not 
givt'ii  to  theories  of  citizeusliip.  For  it  is  not  a  tlmufrhtful  or  hi^i'iil  uiiiid. 
It  is  rather  Sucratic  than  Aristotelian.  It  deals  with  the  iuiujediate  quest. 
It  therefore  regards  formal  instruction  in  politics,  economics,  or  socialism  as 
of  minor  importance.  Professor  Atkinson,  in  writing  of  educational  Aus- 
tralia, says: 

The  absence  of  any  large  class  of  highly  educated  people  accounts  for  a 
certain  intolerance  to  abstract  ideas  wliich  is  apt  to  show  itself  at  odd  times. 
Literature  of  the  highest  kind  is  read  by  oidy  a  very  small  stMtiun  of  ilie  com- 
munity, wliile  books  of  a  nioileratdy  good  but  ortbtxhix  kind  are  proliubly  more 
wiilely  read  tlian  in  any  otiier  country.  This  condition  gives  to  thought  of  a 
purely  acailemic  quality  far  less  influence  than  in  Britain.* 

(2)  A  further  cause  is  found  in  the  fear  of  creating  discussion  and  conse- 
quent social  trouble.  Until  recent  years,  no  chair  of  economics  was  establish*^ 
in  any  Australian  tmiversity.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  Government  «lesire<l 
to  lay  .sjuch  a  foundation.  Education  in  citizcnsldp,  up  to  the  iir«'s«'nt  moment, 
has  been  largely  conflued  to  the  practical  side  of  carrying  on  the  (Jovernment. 

In  the  practical  exercise  of  citizenship  the  average  worker  has  more  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  liis  civic  capacity  titan  a  member  of  any  otlier  class. 
Through  ins  trade-union,  friendly  society,  cooperative  store,  and  jiolitical  leagues 
he  learns  much  that  enriches  his  citizenshij).  I  have  generally  found  the  aver- 
age worker  less  prejudiced,  more  enlightened,  and  more  earnest  on  matters 
political  and  social  than  the  average  miildle-class  man." 

What  is  called  the  practical,  the  utilitarian,  dominates.  The  schools  flcnirish 
better  than  the  Cf)lleges  of  liberal  le.-irinng.  Research  that  has  an  immediate 
end  is  commended  and  promoted  far  more  enthusiastically  than  research  whose 
aims  are  remote.    A  labor  newspaper  intimates  the  conunon  view  in  saying: 

More  time  than  usual  was  given  to  the  education  estimates  this  year.  Much 
horse  sense  was  talked  when  the  estid)lishiiieiit  of  dental  and  medical  schools 
was  advocated.  iOilher  of  the  latter  would  have  l)een  more  useful  to  the  State 
tlian  the  arts  as  foimded.  We  coidd  well  have  left  the  dreamers,  snobs,  and 
other  graduates  in  arts  to  gravitate  hither."     *     ♦     * 

Of  course,  the  reasons  of  such  practical  emphasis  are  not  far  to  seek.  Tlie 
country  is  new.  The  people  who  came  to  Australia  came  with  delinitely  prac- 
tical ends.  The  battle  in  and  through  the  .soil  has  been  ccmstaut  and  insistent. 
The  fe;ir  of  drought  f<»ri'Ver  impends.  To  make  one's  pe:ice  with  nature  and 
with  nature's  elements  is  a  primary  juirpose,  insistent  and  imi>elling.  Technical 
efflciency,  therefore,  has  a  claim  upon  tlie  suffrages  of  the  people  that  can  n(tt 
obtain  In  Oxford  or  Can)bridge,  in  Harvard  or  Yale. 

The  urgency,  therefore,  of  Instrtictlon  in  the  technical  sciences  and  also  in 
the  economic,  the  .social,  and  the  governmental  priiuiiiles  and  theories  which 
make  for  large  citizenship  Is  appanrnt.  In  recent  months  sucli  courses  have 
bef'U  Introfluced  Into  the  universities  of  ,\uslralla.  Thai  the  tremendous  op- 
I»ortimities  for  the  «'diicaflon  of  citizens  in  the  formal  rights  and  duties  which 
cfinstitnte  the  State  will  bcfonu'  worthily  (ilied  in  Hie  course  of  the  next  years  or 
docndes  Is  an  assurnnce  which  all  those  who  kinjw.  respect,  and  love  the  peojilc 
of  Australia  may  worthily  hold. 

*Au<<trnllii  —  rCmnomlr  nntl  P<illtl<iil  Stu<1lin.  My  \inl«nn  Wrll'-rd.  Krom  iirtlric,  "  Tho 
AUHfrnMdii  f)ii(l(><ik,"  li.v  the  rdltor,  Prof.  Mi'r«'<lllh  AlklnBoii,  .M.  A.,  p.  r>4. 
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